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THE ENLIGHTENED ONES 


Who were these fabulous beings people whispered about and 
regarded with awe? It was said they had contact with a world one 
step beyond ours. But who were they? 


Men without emotions, they came and went as they pleased as though 
by supernatural means. Shadow men, they seemed to ignore the Law 
and lived by a weird code of their own... 


This was the world in which Dane Morrow found himself after 
accepting a seemingly harmless offer he'd found in the want-ad 
column of a newspaper. Were The ‘Enlightened Ones saints or 
devils? Were they on the side of good—or evil? 


Dane Morrow had to find out—regardless of the personal risks 
involved. 
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Chapter l 


The ad read: 


ARE YOU A FAILURE? 
If success has passed you by there may still be time. Sri Ahandi 
has helped many to gain undreamed-of heights in achievement 
and personal satisfaction. Swami Ahandi will give a lecture on 
"The Human Potential" Tuesday evening at 8 o'clock, 802 West 
10th Street. 


A poorly worded ad, Dane Morrow thought, and went on drinking his 
coffee. 

It was three o'clock in the morning. A bad time. The time most old people 
die; the time young people—if they are not home in bed where they belong— 
are inclined to look at life in terms of its more negative aspects. 

A time when you measure yourself by your failures. 

Especially if you are a failure. 

And, at the age of thirty-two, Dane Morrow was a complete bust. And there 
is no better time than three o'clock in the morning to stare at the walls of a 
shabby little coffee shop and face the truth; face it with a cynical, what-the- 
hell-difference-does-it-make-and-who-cares? attitude. 

Marcia cared before they broke up. She'd criticized and bugged him without 
letup from the very beginning. How long had that lasted—seven months, eight 
months? No, almost a year. It had been about eight months when they stopped 
talking about marriage. Then a little wliile later, the crisis. The explosion over 
no future, no stability. And the end. 

It had hurt Dane. Or at least he now assumed it had. Such things are 
supposed to hurt men who are in love with women who walk out on them. But 
he could recall no great traumatic reaction. And with time having diluted the 
sting, he had to admit that Marcia had been right. She'd wanted only what 
every girl was entitled to: a small, half-million-dollar estate in suburbia; a 
solid-gold cookout pit and a reasonable number of cars in the garage. What 
was wrong with that? 

Right dream—wrong guy. Automatic result? Disillusionment. 

"... You were so full of fire when I first met you, Dane. You had plans. 
Nothing was too difficult. Then you began reading those stupid books ..." 

Those stupid books. He still had some of them in the squalid rooming-house 
cubbyhole he now called home. Others, he'd sold in order to eat and pay the 


rent. 

The books. The new ideas. Had it started there;? Of course not. Marcia had 
had no right to reach such a conclusion. A man should not be criticized for 
searching. It certainly had no connection with what had happened later; none 
except possibly in the opposite sense—that he hadn't started searching early 
enough. 

Marcia's arguments had had a certain pseudo-logic to them: "Your total 
rejection of things as they are had to come from whatever you found in those 
crazy books, Dane." 

A naive syllogism. Smith is ill. Smith is a man. Therefore all men are ill. 
Transpose that to: Dane is on the toboggan. Dane read some hooks. 
Therefore, the books put Dane on the toboggan. 

Actually, there had been no connection whatever. 

But there had been a change. And defining it as a vast disillusionment was 
vaguely correct. But more pertinent and to the point was the pattern of 
descent: 

"... Maybe you're going stale, old man. You need a vacation. You need to 
clear away the cobwebs..." 

There'd been complaints from the executive on the Better Products account 
where Dane had done such purportedly brilliant copy work: 

"Lately, you don't seem to be working with the group very well, Morrow . . 

And shortly after that.. . 

Out. 

But he'd still been in demand, no doubt about that. He was too good a man 
to be walking the streets. And jobs were easily gotten. 

But these had become jobs easily lost. From there to temporary assignments 
in understaffed agencies. And invariably a sense of relief when these 
assignments ended. And, finally, a point where ambition was measured only 
by the goad of overdue rent and the urge to eat. 

It was these demands that made him read that stupid ad a second time. 
Obviously, it was the work of an amateur. There wasn't even a date. 

Dane visualized the writer as an opportunist who could have a good thing 
going and might need a little forceful advertising copy to make it a better 
thing. He stubbornly refused to associate the swami's obvious background 
with anything in range of his own perimeter. Anyhow, he was no longer a 
student of Eastern philosophies. He had turned away from all that. He was 
interested only in making a few dollars. 

He read the ad again. The paper was current. This was Monday. Therefore 
he had a right to assume that the lecture would take place the following 
evening. 

He made note of the address and went home to bed ... 


802 West Tenth Street. The building, a few feet short of being in the 
Hudson River, was a warehouse of some sort with a door over which a bare 


electric light bulb glowed bleakly. There was nothing around the building but 
other warehouses—no lights, no activity, only loneliness and after-dark 
solitude. 

A hell of a place to give an inspirational lecture. 

Dane flipped his cigarette away and went inside. A steep, narrow flight of 
stairs led upward. He climbed them and came to a door without name or 
number; a door that seemed a little depressed by its surroundings. Dane 
opened it and went inside. 

He found an almost bare loft. The lights were glaring, the walls were naked. 
Several rows of folding chairs faced a raised platform upon which an 
unadorned lectern augmented the mood of hopeless poverty. 

But there were people waiting and this somehow annoyed Dane. He 
resented them. They were a jarring note. They violated the theme of emptiness 
and futility around which everything else was shaped. But even more puzzling 
—more confusing—most of them were people who did not belong in a place 
like this by any stretch of the imagination. 

Dane estimated the number as he dropped into a chair. About thirty 
individuals in all. Of these, perhaps a dozen had the dubious distinction of 
belonging: misfits with the hangdog look of failure about them; people who 
had been walked on too often by other men on the way up. 

One of the dozen was a girl. She was in her mid-twenties, Dane estimated, 
and shabbily dressed. But she was neat and clean and would have been a 
knockout with a little make-up and more interest in her own personal 
appearance. 

But it was the others who really fascinated Dane: a girl in what could easily 
have been a Dior original, with a full-length mink coat thrown carelessly over 
a chair beside her; several middle-aged men in custom-made suits who would 
have drawn glances on upper Madison Avenue; and several beautifully 
turned-out women in the middle-age bracket who radiated wealth and 
competence to a degree that made them look ridiculous in their present 
surroundings. 

It was quite a puzzle. 

With these new aspects before him, Dane tried to figure out what the 
gimmick was. This was obviously a con of some sort. But what kind? Where 
was the loot? Who were the pigeons? The shabby ones certainly didn't 
qualify. There wasn't the price of a good meal among them. 

Dane gave it up. He sat back and waited. After all, it didn't make any 
difference. He himself was there out of natural curiosity; he had no real 
interest in the swami's game. 

He waited. The place was painfully silent. Obviously everyone had come 
alone because they all sat apart and no one talked to anyone else. 

The shabby girl glanced at Dane several times with appeal in her eyes. 
Once she half rose and seemed about to leave. But then she would drop back 
into her seat as though fearful of attracting attention to herself. 


Then, quite suddenly, something happened. 

The only way Dane was able to describe it to himself later was that a door 
in the back of the loft opened and an avalanche of power poured in. He felt 
the impact of it even before he turned and saw the man from whom it 
emanated—a man of heroic proportions. He had a thick, red beard but wore 
no mystical or occult trappings of any sort. He was clad in a plain business 
suit and wore a scowl. He stood in the open doorway for perhaps ten minutes 
and covered the gathering with his eyes. Dane almost cringed as they came his 
way, rested on him momentarily, and then moved on. 

There was nothing visibly exceptional about the eyes. They were ice-blue 
and cold. But they had the effect of thrust rapiers. 

Satisfied with his quick survey, the man strode up the aisle and mounted the 
platform. He stood in front of the lectern and scowled at his audience. 

"To those of you who are new here," he rumbled, "I am Sri Ahandi. The 
others know me." 

He lapsed into silence after this announcement, his devastating eyes again 
raking the audience. 

Dane used the time for a personal evaluation. He discovered that the 
swami's heroic proportions were a deceit and an illusion. He had a tremendous 
chest-spread and his arms were like beams, but he was actually short of six 
feet. 

What interested Dane was the fact that Sri Ahandi's appearance denied the 
mystical in every sense. He could more easily have been classified as a coal 
heaver dressed for a night on the town. Where mysticism suggested an aura of 
subtle sensitivity, the swami's outward image reflected grossness in every 
respect. He looked about as spiritual as a slave-master, and as sympathetic 
with human frailties as the prosecuting attorney in a murder trial. 

Dane was jerked from his ponderings by the sudden upward swing of Sri 
Ahandis arm. A stubby finger pointed at one of the shabby men—then at a 
second and a third. 

"You—you—and you! Out!" 

The finger jerked toward the door. 

Two of the men were stunned by this harsh order. But they got 
automatically to their feet and shuffled sadly toward the door. 

The third one had been seated in Dane's aisle, near the center of the loft. He 
got up and moved in Dane's direction and would pass him in order to reach 
the door. 

As he came closer, Dame noticed that he was somewhat different from the 
other two. He had a ratiier sad, thoughtful, sensitive face; and his eyes 
reflected patience rather than hopelessness, quiet acceptance rather than 
despair. 

His eyes touched Dane for a moment as he passed by. They were a deep 
shade of gray. 

Then Dane's attention went to the girl. The sudden ejection had frightened 


her. She sat there waiting for the baleful finger to turn in her direction. He felt 
sorry for her. 

But the swami had evidently finished throwing people out. He returned his 
attention to the general audience and went on. 

"Those of you who are new here will remain in your seats after the meeting 
breaks up. I will see each of you individually in my office and we will either 
discuss pertinent matters or I will give you a later time to return for a private 
audience." 

That took care of that. He brought his hamlike hands sharply together. "All 
right—now—are there any problems?" 

And Dane was handed a new surprise as one of the custom-suited Madison 
Avenueites came to his feet, cleared his throat delicately, and said, "I'm 
having a little difficulty with a real estate deal. It is not going as it should.” 

Sri Ahandi scowled at him. "Do you feel qualified to assume that?" 

"The deal is falling through. It is failing." 

"What are the details?" 

"An opportunity came my way to pick up a piece of property at a distress 
sale." 

The swami's scowl deepened. "The opportunity came your way?" 

There was menace in the question; the menace of a merciless schoolmaster 
questioning a guilty pupil. The man gulped and, reacting to the swami's 
attitude, took on the outward appearances of a guilty pupil. He started over. 
"Recently, I concentrated on certain positive aspects and developed a deal that 


" 


"Much better," Sri Ahandi cut in severely. "Go on." 

Dane was instantly disgusted with himself. He should have known from the 
first. This was nothing more than a new twist on the positive-thinking 
gimmick; a basically sound law being cynically utilized by an able 
opportunist. 

This logically explained the presence of wealth. Money did not necessarily 
prove strength. Wealth could be inherited by weak people. Money didn't care 
where it went. Nor was it an automatic mark of intelligence. 

Expensive trappings or not, this was a group of sensationally weak people 
under the influence of a master con man. 

A man who ought to be exposed. 

This thought, following logically, sparked Dane's interest. There might be a 
market for just such an expose. It would make good newspaper copy. A 
confidence man fleecing the wealthy. It was a natural, and something Dane 
was well qualified to handle. 

He sat back and began taking mental notes. 

Sri Ahandi finished with the man's mired-down real estate deal by 
promising to give it his personal attention, and Dane wondered just what this 
would entail; possibly sending his muscle man in with a sap to convince the 
other party. 


There were several more revelations in the realm of financial success and 
failure. Sri Ahandi promised personal help on some of these. Finally, the 
mink-coated girl got up and recounted an experience of complete success. It 
seemed that she'd purchased a beauty shop for pin money. The place had been 
on the verge of bankruptcy. But almost before the ink on her check had dried, 
her operators were turning eager women away. 

She was praised by the swami and then the meeting ended. 

Obeying Sri Ahandi's instructions, the newcomers remained in their seats. 
Dane stayed where he was and watched them file in and out of the swami's 
private office. This in itself was a revelation. They entered timorously, 
dejectedly, and came out exhibiting various aspects of renewed courage. 

The timid, easily frightened girl immediately preceded Dane. She came out 
five minutes later with her eyes shining and a smile on her face. 

Dane was impressed—by the girl and by the others. The lift in their 
shoulders and the new expressions of hope after a few minutes of private 
exposure to the inspirational magnetism of Sri Ahandi were amazing. 

He saw no mysticism involved, however. Any skillful inspirationalist could 
have achieved the same results. This would be the first requirement: an ability 
to handle negative people. 

And now the door to the private office opened again. Sri Ahandi peered out 
and pointed at Dane. 

"You," he said. 


Chapter 2 


"Give me a run-down on yourself," the red-bearded man ordered. 

Knee to knee with Ahandi in the tiny, cluttered office, Dane Morrow saw no 
reason to lie. He was committed to obtaining the information and the data he 
needed. And in posing as a patient—or whatever the swami chose to call these 
harassed characters who flocked to him— Dane didn't think he could dream 
up a better background than the one he'd created for himself. 

"It's just that I don't seem to give a damn about anything any more. I can't 
get my teeth in." 

"You don't care?" 

"That's right." 

"You cared enough to come over to this out-of-the-way place." 

"As a matter of fact, I didn't. But why are you over here? Why a layout like 
this? It discourages people." 

"That's exactly why. It discourages people. I don't want failures." 

"For God's sake! This bunch you talked to tonight. What are they but 
failures?" 

"Not exactly. They think they're failures. There's a difference." 

Sri Ahandi's knifelike eyes were busy. They bothered Dane. He got the 
impression that the man was reading him on the inside. He could almost feel 
those eyes clawing around in his brain, reading his thoughts. Perhaps that was 
why he remained so completely honest. 

"I didn't come for the treatment," he said. "I read your ad and I think I can 
write better ones." 

"I'm not interested. But to get on with it, do you believe the visible is 
supported by the invisible?" 

"Of course. Doesn't everybody?" 

"Then why did you give up on your esoteric studies?" 

There was no doubt now. Dane knew his mind was being picked. This 
character was really good. They could have used him at Duke University. 
Still, Dane felt resentment. 

"Isn't that my business? It's got nothing to do with why I'm here." 

Dane fully expected to be thrown out but, instead, the swami sat back and 
stopped scowling. A faint smile touched his lips and Dane knew he was 
congratulating himself on his own perceptivity. 

"You were hunting for something. But you didn't find it." 

"It wasn't there. The whole esoteric field is a lot of impractical nonsense." 


"Did you ever hear of the Enlightened Ones?" 

"No. I've heard the names of several of the so-called occult brotherhoods— 
the miracle men—that sort of thing —and I went far enough to know they 
don't exist—" 

"They do exist." 

"You mean the caves high in the Himalayas? That bit?" 

"How do you know they don't exist?" 

"Common sense." 

Sri Ahandi was amused. "An unbeliever. The world is full of your kind. But 
that's beside the point. What have you been doing? How do you make a 
living?" 

"I'm not making one at the moment. My line is copy-writing." 

"Sit up straight,” Sri Ahandi snapped. 

Automatically, Dane straightened his spine. Needing a rationalization for 
this instant obedience, he told himself that this joker was obviously baiting 
him, trying to stir up his hostilities. This, Dane decided not to permit. 

"Did you notice the girl who just left? And the two men? They slouched in 
here cringing and beaten. They left with their shoulders back and their heads 


up." 

"What did you promise them?” 

"Success." 

"Just like that?" 

"First, they've got to learn self-respect. It's a prime requirement and there is 
nothing occult or esoteric about it. A man must have faith in himself." 

"I've heard that one before." 

"Then you should have listened," Sri Ahandi said coldly. "It's a basic fact 
that the value a man sets upon himself is the value accepted by the cosmos 
and all things in the cosmos and beyond." 

"T'll remember that," Dane murmured, and he made no effort to hide his 
cynicism. 

Sri Ahandi did not miss this, but he chose to ignore it. "A copy writer, you 
said." 

Dane lit a cigarette and sketched it out briefly: his original ambition to be a 
teacher; an academic background pointed toward a Ph.D. in philosophy until 
his instructors noted an inability to accept much that had been established as 
truth in that area. 

"|. . Pretty much of a rebel all my life," he said by way of explaining why 
Eastern philosophical concepts had preoccupied him. 

"... I was looking for something of practical value, and I didn't find it, I 
guess ..." 

"I presume you were considered a crackpot." 

"It's a pretty descriptive word .. ." 

Then into copy writing because of a natural talent for that sort of tiling. And 
perhaps some temporary enthusiasms and a determination to build a useful 


and successful life. But there had been a lack: no staying power. The 
enthusiasms wore away. 

"... [tried creative writing. Wrote a novel and sent it off. The thing was lost 
in the mails, I guess, because I never heard from it. A few short stories came 
back complete with rejection slips and I realized I was wasting my time." 

Dane snubbed out his cigarette. "And here I am." 

Sri Ahandi slapped his palms together briskly. "So you are." 

"And now, if I might ask a few questions—" 

"Later, perhaps. Here is my proposition in a few words. I'll straighten you 
out and put you on the right track. I'll put you several steps ahead of the herd 
—the sad, bumbling human beings who grope through life with their eyes 
closed." Sri Ahandi paused to scowl. "Damn it, man—you're slumping again!" 

Dane jerked himself erect. He almost said I'm sorry, but he caught himself 
in time. He frowned back at the self-styled swami. 

"That's very generous of you." 

"I think perhaps you have the wrong idea. I don't work for free and I don't 
come cheap. The indoctrination fee will be a thousand dollars. Later, we set 
up a percentage arrangement for any additional help you need. There is also a 
running commission agreement." 

The man was obviously out of his mind. "I haven't got a dime,” Dane said. 
"And I have no more chance of raising a thousand dollars than a chipmunk." 

"Of course you haven't got a dime or you wouldn't be here. You'll have the 
money by this time next week, though. In the meantime, you'll hear from me." 

The tone of dismissal brought Dane to his feet. He resented this automatic 
reaction in himself even as he charged the whole thing off in disgust. His idea 
of an expose was a bust. It was all too ridiculous. The swami might make a 
good lead character in a comic strip, but nothing more. 

Dane strode briskly out of the office with his shoulders back and his head 
erect. 

He'd wasted an evening ... 


Chapter 3 


"Please..." 

"Yes, miss?" 

"It's so dark. The street is so empty. May I walk with you?" 

"Of course." 

The girl had been waiting in the shadows beside the building, and as she 
stepped out and lifted her face into the light from a street lamp, Dane reacted 
with annoyance at the self-neglect he'd noticed previously. Why didn't the girl 
do something with herself? She had an arresting oval face, and large dark 
eyes. She could have been stunning if she gave herself a little attention. 

"I came alone, but it wasn't so dark then—or so lonely." 

"I'd be glad to walk you to the bus or subway." 

"Thank you." 

"I'm Dane Morow." He gave her a reassuring smile. 

"My name is Carol Hardy. I'll go with you as far as Seventh Avenue, if I 
may. I live in the Village—not far from there." 

They walked the first block in silence, Dane not particularly interested in 
breaking it. His thoughts were on Sri Ahandi and he was trying to sort them 
out. 

"Did you feel the power?" 

Dane glanced down at the girl. "The power?" 

"His magnetism. He commands a tremendous force. I think he is an 
Enlightened One." 

"You believe in that sort of tiling, then?" 

"Believe? Don't you?” 

"I'm afraid not." 

"Then why did you go to the meeting?" 

There was accusation in her tone. It was as though a little girl were accusing 
a playmate of cheating at hide-and-seek. 

"I attended ... accidentally." 

"Oh, I see. You were drawn there by your destiny." 

"Not exactly. I-" 

"But he let you stay." 

"I can't deny that. Why do you suppose he ordered the three men out?" 

"That's obvious. They were merely curious. They were not ready for help." 

"How did he know tiiat?" 

"An Enlightened One would know. Their senses are highly developed. They 


live in a different world than we do." 

"Perhaps. But Sri Aliandi impressed me as being pretty solidly attached to 
the material plane." 

She looked up at him and there was power in her eyes, too, but a far 
different variety from that which Sri Aliandi hurled at his hapless victims. 

And this girl is one of them, Dane thought. He said, "Honey, the man's a 
charlatan, a confidence operator. He runs a racket." 

Dane glanced back over his shoulder. They had walked two blocks and he 
suspected that the shadowy figure behind was following them. But it was only 
a suspicion. He turned back to the girl and saw the disappointment in her face. 

"If people would only believe. If they would only have faith." 

Have I shaken your faith?" 

"Not in the least." 

"I'm sorry I was so outspoken." 

"There's nothing wrong with being honest." 

Dane steered Carol Hardy across the street in the middle of the next block. 
When they reached the next intersection the shadow had crossed also. 

"You think the swami is okay, then?" 

"I think he's wonderful," Carol Hardy said, and even in the dim light Dane 
could see the stars in her eyes. 

"Did he tell you he could make you rich?" 

"Yes, but-" 

"But what?" 

"Money is nice to have. But it's secondary. I could have married wealth if 
I'd wanted it. He represents sometliing far more to me. I've read so many 
books and they're all right, too, but you can't do it alone. I want him to teach 
me." 

"You want to become one of the Enlightened Ones?" 

"Oh, that wouldn't be possible. Not in a single lifetime. And not as long as I 
live in the Western world with its disturbed aura—its greed and dedication to 
material things." 

"Now wait a minute. I don't quite follow your logic. You say Sri Ahandi is 
an Enlightened One, yet he seems to be doing fine in our money-grubbing 
Western Hemisphere." 

"You just don't understand." 

They'd reached Seventh Avenue. Carol Hardy held out her hand. "It was 
sweet of you to walk me. Perhaps we'll meet again." 

Dane glanced rearward. The shadow was there as though he'd been pulled 
along by an invisible string. 

"How far down do you live?’ 

"It's only four short blocks. I wouldn't dream of putting you out any 
further." 

"Just as you say. I'll cross over here." 

"Thanks again..." 


He hurried across the street and turned. If the man had continued on behind 
Carol Hardy, Dane would have crossed over again, even faster. But the man 
merely glanced in that direction and then came toward Dane. 

Dane waited. As the man approached, Dane recognized him. He'd been 
ordered from the meeting by Sri Ahandi. He was the one with the gray eyes. 

"May I speak to you for a moment?" 

"Why not? You've been pretty persistent." 

"I waited for you. Then you escorted the girl. I wanted to contact you 
alone." 

"What can I do for you?" 

"I'm interested in your impressions of Sri Ahandi. You were impressed?” 

Dane turned north and began walking in the direction of the nearest subway 
station. The gray-eyed man fell in beside him. 

"He's a strong character," Dane said. 

"That goes without saying. I presume he made you an offer?" 

Dane did not answer. He took half a dozen steps and then asked, "Are you 
the law?" 

"Not in the sense you refer to. I have no official standing. But my interests 
are vital. I want to suggest caution in dealing with Sri Ahandi. In fact, you 
would do yourself a great service if you forgot that you ever saw him." 

Dane's first thought was to tell the man to peddle his advice elsewhere. But 
his approach had been so preposterous; another ridiculous incident in a 
ridiculous evening. 

"You make him sound as sinister as hell. Are you saying I'd get involved in 
something illegal?" 

"No. I'm afraid his operation would be considered entirely ethical by 
Western standards. That all depends on the viewpoint." 

"Look, mister—you walk up to me and start giving me advice I didn't ask 
for. Why should I take it? I don't know you." 

"I wish I could tell you more about myself. You would be naturally curious, 
although it really makes little difference." 

There was something about the man; something different that Dane couldn't 
put his finger on. He had none of the color or flamboyance that Sri Ahandi 
exhibited. In fact, his fundamental image was the exact opposite. He was 
quiet, soft-spoken, and radiated an honesty that bordered almost on the 
childish. He'd walked up to a perfect stranger, offered unasked-for advice, and 
seemed hopeful that it would be taken. And who could be more childish than 
that in this day and age? 

"You do have a name, I suppose,’ Dane said. 

"I am known as William White." 

"Why did Sri Ahandi throw you out of the meeting?" 

"I imagine he had his own reasons." 

"You don't seem at all hostile about it.” 

"I don't believe in hostility. It would do Sri Ahandi no harm at all and 


would gain me nothing. I would rather oppose him by appealing to your good 
judgment." 

Dane stopped. "This is my subway." 

"I hope you will consider my advice." 

"If it will help you sleep nights, I'll put you straight on the deal: the swami 
offered to make me rich for a down payment of a thousand dollars. That ends 
it so far as I'm concerned." 

"You do not have a thousand dollars?" 

"At the moment, I do not have a thousand cents. One question before you 
go. Why did you pick me for this advice? Why not the others? Why not the 
girl who was with me?" 

"They will all be contacted in due time. It seemed important to me that I 
speak with you first." 

"I'm sorry your concern was wasted." 

"Why do you say that?" 

"Because I'm broke. Even if I were so inclined, I couldn't deal with the 
swami. He comes too high." 

"Oh, the thousand dollars? That will be no problem." 

"I'm afraid I don't follow you. It looks like a dead end to me." 

"But I presume he told you the money would come into your hands?" 

"As a matter of fact, he did—" 

"Then it will work out that way, you can be sure. But I suggest you use your 
windfall more wisely tiian he suggested. Good night." 

Dane stared after the gray-eyed man who called himself William White. 
What was going on? What kind of an idiot's comedy had he fallen into? 

He hurried down the subway steps. A sense of uneasiness, a feeling of 
unreality plagued him and he welcomed the glaring twin-lights of the subway 
train as they came into being down the dark tunnel and rushed toward him. 
They were real. The thunder of the train was a familiar, comfortable sound, 
and the unshaven hobo asleep in the car he entered seemed like an old friend. 

"Cra2y—treal crazy," he muttered as the train carried him toward his bleak 
and cheerless—but very real—cubbyhole in Mrs. Haney's rooming house on 
the Upper West Side. 

When he left the subway he would have liked to stop off for a couple of 
drinks as another symbol of solid reality, but he didn't have the price, so he 
went home to bed. As he dozed off, he smiled to himself and murmured, 
"When my thousand dollars shows up I'll get my shoes shined and really live 
it up. I'll have a high old time at the Automat, and hang the cost..." 


Promptly the next morning—ten o'clock being prompt on the basis of 
Dane's unemployed status—there was a banging on his door and Mrs. Haney 
entered. 

The entry came immediately after the knock. It was Mrs. Haney's way of 
reminding Dane that his rent was not paid and the room was therefore not 
entirely his. 


She was type-cast for the role she played: a sour-faced slattern who ran a 
rooming house for those on the way down. Her dingy West 73rd Street 
brownstone attracted no other kind, so she was forever dunning tenants for 
past-due rent and complaining about lights left on in the bathroom. 

"You got some money for me?" 

Dane controlled his temper. "In a couple of days." 

"That's what you said a couple of days ago." 

"I've got some money coming." 

"You said that, too." 

"I know. It was delayed." 

"I want it by Saturday or I want the room." 

"Okay." 

She started to withdraw. "Oh, I forgot. There's somebody on the phone for 
you." Mrs. Haney sniffed exactly as a type-cast, slatternly landlady would 
sniff in a grade-B movie. 

This occurred to Dane but it seemed entirely logical. He was a grade-B 
character leading a grade-B life. Why should it be any different? "Nice of you 
to tell me," he said acidly. 

"You're lucky. I got a perfect right to say you don't live here any more." 

Dane didn't feel like arguing the point. 

Mrs. Haney again gestured her contempt by closing the door with a bang, 
and when he got into the hall, it was empty, the receiver of the coin phone 
swinging on its cord. 

"Hello," he said into the phone. 

"Hello, yourself." The voice was female, lazy, faintly mocking. 

"This is Dane Morrow. Did you call me?" 

"Yes. I'm Veda Barr." 

"I don't believe I know you." 

"You've seen me. At least, I've seen you. We both attended a meeting on the 
Lower West Side the other evening." 

He knew her instantly without knowing why he knew. "You were the girl in 
the mink coat." 

"So you are perceptive. I'm flattered." 

"The coat was striking." 

"I'm not quite as flattered as I was." 

"What can I do for you?" 

The voice continued lazy; a little sensuous now. "It's what I can do for 
you." 

"By the way, how did you find me?" 

"I didn't. Sri Ahandi did. He suggested I call." 

The basic question still remained but there seemed no great point in 
pursuing it. Perhaps he'd mentioned his address during the interview, although 
he was sure he hadn't. Maybe the gray-eyed character had followed him home 
and reported to the swami. That would have made the man something other 


than what he'd represented himself to be. 

But none of it was important. None of it made any difference one way or 
another. 

"I understand you're unemployed at the moment,” Veda Barr said. 

"Yes, I am. Do you have something in my line?" 

"What is your line?" 

"I supposed Sri Ahandi told you. I'm a copy writer." 

"I don't have a job for you, but I'll be happy to lend you a few dollars until 
your own money arrives." 

"Why?" It was the logical question and Dane asked it abruptly. 

He did not throw the girl off-balance, however. "Because the swami asked 
me to," she said flatly. 

"That's very considerate of him." 

"I thought so. Why don't you come over to my hotel?" 

"For several reasons. First, I don't take money from strangers. Second, 
you've been misled. I have no money coming in from anywhere, at least not in 
the foreseeable future. And third, I think this whole thing is too crazy to be 
taken seriously." 

A soft chuckle of amusement came back over the phone. "I'm at the 
Plaisance—Fifty-third and Park Avenue. I'll be home all evening." 

"Thank you very much. I don't wish to be rude but I won't be there." 

Again the chuckle. "You'll come." 

"What makes you so certain?" 

"Because you couldn't possibly leave things as they are. You want to ask 
questions." 

"You would give me the answers?" 

"That all depends on what questions you ask." 

Dane thought quickly. Perhaps his expose idea wasn't completely lost. It 
wouldn't cost anything to find out. 

"All right. I'll be there in half an hour." 

"I was sure you'd change your mind," Veda Barr said lazily. "My room 
number is fourteen-twenty-eight. You may come right on up." 


The corridor was ankle-deep in carpeting and the number on the door was 
in tastefully wrought bronze. The doorbell, too, spoke of luxury—a rose- 
colored button nestled in delicately wrought ivory leaves. Dane pushed it and 
in a few moments the door opened. 

She was beautiful, no doubt about that. A slim, tanned brunette with a Latin 
cast to her features. She wore a green robe that had cost enough to keep Mrs. 
Haney rent-happy for a year. 

She smiled coolly. "Do come in." 

The apartment lived up to the promise of the lobby and the corridor. Veda 
Barr seated Dane on a richly brocaded lounge that faced a glass wall framing 
a stunning view of upper Manhattan aglow in its night colors. It was the city 
of dreams in its most glamorous aspect, its neons flashing, its endless strings 


of traffic lights giving it the look of an eternal Christmas tree. 

"What will you drink?" 

"Nothing, thanks." 

"Oh, don't be like that. I was just about to pour myself a Scotch. You owe it 
to your hostess to be agreeable." 

"All right. A Scotch." 

"That's better." 

Veda Barr brought the drinks in carved crystal and then sat down opposite 
Dane on a facing lounge. She did it very gracefully, arranging her skirt to 
reveal a pair of gorgeous legs to a point just above the knees. 

She wasted no time in preliminaries. After tasting the Scotch, she asked, 
"How much will you need?" 

"Money? None." 

"Your rent is overdue. You're broke." 

"I'm afraid those are my own personal problems." 

She shrugged an attractive pair of shoulders. "Okay. It's up to you. I did 
what he asked of me. I made the offer." 

"Sri Ahandi?" 

"Who else?" 

"If I sounded rude, please accept my apology. I didn't mean to." 

"Don't give it a thought. I'm not the sensitive type." 

The Scotch was excellent. It warmed him and made him feel a little less ill- 
at-ease. "This man—the Sri Ahandi—can you tell me anything about him?" 

She smiled. "Hot copy for your expose articles?" 

She really startled him with that one, but he was determined for some 
inexplicable reason not to show it. Blankly, almost disinterestedly, he asked, 
"Where'd you get that idea?" 

"He told me." 

Dane's mind set to work trying to figure out what he had said to Sri Ahandi 
which might have given away his intention to do the articles. There was no 
doubt in his mind that he must have said something to clue in this highly 
perceptive con man. 

Unable to pin down what had given him away, he asked matter-of-factly, 
"And you're supposed to talk me out of writing the series?” 

"Heaven forbid! Do whatever you like. I honestly don't think you'll write it, 
though." 

"Oh. He told you that, too?" 

She nodded smugly. 

Dane said deprecatingly, "Of course, he's just guessing—" 

"Uh-uh. It was no vague hunch. He knew exactly what you had in mind." 

"How?" 

"I just told you. You had it in your mind." 

"You mean he is a thought reader?" 

"Such things are elemental with the swami. You might as well have had it 


typed on your forehead." 

At this point, Dane readjusted his original concept of Veda Barr. He was 
not gifted with extrasensory perception, but this was not required. Normal, 
run-of-the-mill insight made him realize his first image had been wrong. He'd 
seen an expensively turned-out young sophisticate, poised, self-sufficient, and 
accustomed to wealth. 

But that illusion had been shattered. Veda Barr, by whatever means, had 
only recently come into money. This was now obvious, no matter how hard 
she tried to make it appear otherwise. She would eventually create the correct 
image because she was intelligent and was very busy working at it. 

But this would take time. 

"Sri Ahandi is an interesting personality,” Dane said. 

"Isn't he, though?" 

Veda Barr's smug mockery was becoming more apparent every minute. But 
Dane sensed no malice behind it and, somehow, it did not antagonize him. 

"Td like to find out a little about him." 

"Go ahead and ask." 

Deliberately suspending his unbelief in order to frame his questions 
objectively, Dane asked, "Exactly what characteristics does Sri Ahandi look 
for in the people he selects for admittance into his group?" 

"Greed, mainly." 

The answer came so calmly, with such matter-of-fact promptness, that Dane 
blinked. 

"Greed?" 

"He's interested in people who want all the money they can get. As he told 
you, he works on a percentage basis. It's to his advantage to make all of us 
millionaires." 

"But if he has the ability to do this, why does he need us? Why doesn't he 
work solely for himself?" 

"That's the first question they all ask. I wondered about it myself." 

"And what answer did you get?" 

"About all I can say is that this is the way he prefers to work. So as long as 
it's to your advantage, why question it?" 

That line didn't seem to be getting him anywhere, so Dane sought a new 
tack. 

"Exactly who are the Enlightened Ones?" 

The question had an effect on Veda Barr. The mockery and some of the 
brittleness went out of her eyes. There was a touch of awe in her voice as she 
said, "They're very wonderful people. They go a step beyond everything we 
know. They live on this plane, but they work in the world above us, too." 

Dane stifled an urge to react cynically. "Is Sri Ahandi an Enlightened One?" 

"Yes. He was accepted as a neophyte. He went into their school. He put in 
years of work and intense study in their monastery. Then he came back into 
the world to help others." 


Dane did not give words to the thought that the swami was also doing pretty 
well for himself, what with the fees he demanded. Instead, he asked, "Are 
there other Enlightened Ones around?" 

"Probably. They are completely free to come and go as they wish. Their 
powers are such that—oh, it's hard to explain ..." 

"They can walk through walls?" 

"Sri Ahandi advises against dwelling on the phenomenal. It's not important. 
Actually, what difference does all that make to us? We are getting the benefits 
of the swami's power and knowledge. What's the point in being too curious?" 

What was the point indeed? Why look a gift swami in the teeth? 

Then the ridiculous aspects of the whole thing again struck Dane and he 
wanted to laugh. It was all so completely idiotic. Still, you had to hand it to 
the swarni. What was the old truism about con games? You can't cheat an 
honest man. Greed in the sucker is the first requirement for a successful con. 
And Sri Ahandi did not evade that issue. He was looking for greedy people. 

Dane finished his Scotch. 

"It was nice of you to invite me up. I appreciate the things you've told me." 

She eyed him levelly. "But you don't believe a word of it." 

"Frankly, no." 

This did not disturb her, and her smile was patronizing. She could have 
been talking to a small boy, a person not expected to understand. 

"That's a natural attitude. But I'd like you to do me a favor." 

"If I can," Dane said. 

"Get in touch with me when the money comes." 

That seemed harmless enough; a good note upon which to part company 
forever. 

Til be glad to." 

She walked him to the door, but there-was an incident before he left. As she 
opened the door for him the phone rang and she went to answer it. He 
watched her as she moved gracefully across the room and picked up the 
instrument. 

She listened and her face changed: it lost its beauty and became hard and 
brutal and ugly. Then she glanced at Dane and turned her back to him and 
spoke in a harsh whisper. 

"I told you to leave me alone!" 

There was a pause. 

"I don't care what kind of shape you're in. I've got no time for your troubles. 
Just leave me alone!" 

She slammed the phone down and came back to the door. She tried to smile 
but the hardness was still on her face and the expression came as a grimace. 

She's frightened, Dane thought. 

"All right, we have a deal," she said vaguely. 

"Right," Dane said. "I'll call you when the money comes." 

It was all so ridiculous. 


But even more—it had begun to be a little frightening... 

After he left Veda Barr, Dane walked until he came to the east side of 
Central Park. He sat down on a bench and he realized—grotesque as it seemed 
—that he had gotten something out of his strange encounter with the bearded 
swami and the incredible Veda Barr. 

A touch of ambition. 

This was rather hard to define but it was definitely there: an urge to pull 
himself out of the rut he'd slipped into; a self-disgust that ne wanted to 
eradicate. If his problem had been self-pity, the strange power radiated by Sri 
Ahandi had changed it. He was through with this lethargic nonsense. He was 
going out and get a job. 

When he got up from the bench and walked south, his step was brisk, his 
head was erect and his shoulders were straight. 

He realized, of course, that the self-styled swami had had nothing to do with 
it. He'd merely run the cycle of whatever psychological pattern he'd fallen 
victim to. 

Now he would check with a few agencies and pick up where he'd left off... 


Chapter 4 


The money arrived five days later. 

It was Tuesday morning, and some of Dane's newly acquired ambition had 
worn off. He'd been making honest efforts toward getting a job, however; to a 
point where even Mrs. Haney was impressed. She'd given him a week's 
reprieve. 

He had an eleven o'clock appointment that day and he'd spent his last five 
dollars for a new shirt. There was a spot on his last good necktie but if he left 
his jacket buttoned, it would not show. 

So he looked quite presentable as he went downstairs, shuffled through the 
mail automatically, and found the letter bearing three forwarding addresses. 
He opened it and, afterwards, could never quite recapture the emotional thrill 
he experienced: 


Dear Mr. Morrow: 
Golly—what can I say, except that we goofed. . . 


Dazed, he frowned at the letter and stared at the check that was enclosed. It 
was for fifteen hundred dollars. He glanced through the letter, reading it 
superficially, and he realized it had been written by an enthusiastic young sub- 
editress at Frane and Gibbons—Publishers of Noteworthy Books, according to 
their own admission—written in the fight, intimate style all young editorial- 
career girls consider imperative to the editor-author relationship: 


When I meet you I'll tell you the long, sad story of how The 
Distant Drum, your beautiful novel, was mishandled. This 
involves one of our readers being called away suddenly to 
Europe. There was a mistake in filing, and several other gorgeous 
fluffs that would be funny if they hadn t brought us close to losing 
what we consider one of the best first novels we've ever seen. 

But at least we can save you the tedium of the usual first 
negotiations and red tape diat are involved in the acceptance of a 
first novel. The enclosed check is tangible proof of our interest in 
your work. Please call me as soon as possible. 

Most cordially, 
Sally Bennett. 


Clutching the check firmly in his hand, Dane went back up to his room. He 
sat down on the edge of the bed and tried to reassemble his thoughts. In a 


matter of minutes, his life had changed. He'd been made the victim of a cruel 
disruption in the routine of a publishing company. It could of course have 
happened to anyone, but it had happened to Dane Morrow at one of the most 
crucial times of his life. 

But now his downhill slide had been halted and a new world was opening to 
him. 

He sat there thinking about it for a long time before he realized what he was 
desperately trying not to think about. 

Sri Ahandi. His cocksure prediction. The shadowy man who called himself 
William White. His automatic acceptance of Sri Ahandi's prediction. Veda 
Barr. Her taking of his good fortune as a foregone conclusion. 

And Dane was angry. 

This anger, in turn, demanded analysis. Why? What right had he to be 
hostile? 

The answer to this came quickly. What right had these smug, contemptuous 
people to enter his life in the first place? What right had Sri Ahandi to step in 
at just the right moment and claim credit for something he'd had nothing to do 
with? 

Dane Morrow was mad because somehow he'd been robbed of a satisfaction 
he'd been entitled to. 

Then he realized the immaturity of this line of thought. There had been an 
incredible coincidence and nothing more. Either that or Sri Ahandi had 
influence at Frane and Gibbons. The possibility of this seemed even more 
incredible. But there it was. And it certainly merited investigation. 

Dane took the phone number off the letterhead and went down and put one 
of his few remaining dimes into the phone. He was on the point of dialing 
when he changed his mind and checked the phone book. 

He found Veda Barr's number. He dialed it. She was at home. 

"I'm coming over to see you," Dane said. 

Veda Barr did not object. "The money came?" 

"Yes." 

There was mockery in her laughter; that patronizing tone that was 
beginning to infuriate Dane. 

"I kept my word. I said I'd call you if it came." 

"So you did." 

"And now I have a favor I want from you." 

"What is it?" 

"Some answers. I want some straight, honest answers." 

"Have I been dishonest with you?" 

"Let's not get into an argument. I'll be there as soon as I stop off and cash a 
check. Frankly, I'm stone broke." 

"How big is the check?" 

"Fifteen hundred dollars. But if you think I'm going to hand it over to your 
swami friend, you're crazy." 


Veda Barr didn't comment on that. She said, "It isn't necessary to stop at the 
bank. I can handle the check for you." 

"You mean cash it?" 

"What else?" 

"That's a lot of money to have lying around." 

"It's not lying around. It's in my wall safe. And you're welcome to it." 

"All right," Dane said grimly. "I'll be right over. Fortunately, I've got a 
dollar left for cab fare... 


"... I want to know what in the hell this is all about," Dane said. 

He was again seated in Veda Barr's luxurious apartment with its thrilling 
view of Manhattan. But the city looked different now. Whereas before it had 
been a panorama of mysterious black velvet glamour, it now reflected its other 
face: vitality, the flow and movement of people and commerce and reality. 

And it was upon this note that Dane made his demand. 

"Just who is Sri Ahandi and what's his game?" 

Veda Barr wore a pair of green lounging pajamas and her image, too, was a 
little different. Whereas she'd previously blended with the romantic after-dark 
mood of sensual sophistication, she was now a smartly groomed young realist 
in perfect harmony with the better things of life, the luxury, that success had 
brought her. 

"Perhaps you ought to ask him." 

"I'm asking you." 

She shrugged. "I'm sure he wouldn't object to my telling you what I know 
about him. He's a very remarkable man." 

"Let's skip the generalities. Exactly who is he?" 

"Sri Ahandi was born with a very ordinary name, Robert Jones. But that 
was the only ordinary thing about him. He was an unskilled laborer with 
practically no education, which was probably a good thing." 

"Why is it a good thing to be uneducated?" 

"Formal education might have ruined him. It might have convinced him, as 
it has so many others, that the human potential is a limited thing; that a man 
can aspire so far and no further." 

"You insist on resorting to abstract philosophies." 

"You asked a question,” Veda said angrily. "I answered it." 

"All right. What turned Robert Jones from an uneducated laborer into a 
miracle man?" 

She smiled mockingly. "Then you admit he's exceptional." 

"I admit nothing." 

"I'm sorry. I'll try to answer you, but the thing that made Robert Jones 
different from other men is hard to explain. He refused to believe in the 
limited potential, and he hunted for something greater." 

"I assume you're saying that he found it." 

"When a man wants something badly enough—when he refuses to become 
discouraged and allows nothing to turn him aside—he will find it." 


Dane realized he was going to have to get used to this new Veda Barr. Veda 
the philosopher? That was at least a way of putting it. 

"And so Robert Jones' determination brought him in contact with the 
Enlightened Ones," Veda said. 

Dane felt let down. "Oh, that stupid myth again." 

"You don't believe they exist?" 

"Frankly—no." 

"But they do." 

"I don't believe in miracles or miracle men." 

"There is no such thing as a miracle. It's just that through ignorance, men 
use only a tiny percentage of the powers they have been given. Things that 
appear as miracles to the average person are not that at all. They result from 
the use of knowledge men have had for thousands of years." 

"Then you're saying that with this mysterious knowledge any man can be a 
super being." 

' Not at all. It takes a special kind of person; one who is not afraid to accept 
the power that comes from the use of this knowledge. It takes a strong man to 
work with strong powers." 

"I did some research into Far Eastern philosophies—" 

"Then you certainly heard of the Enlightened Ones." 

"No. I read about certain esoteric brotherhoods. But the knowledge 
involved was spiritual." 

"All esoteric knowledge is not necessarily spiritual." 

"Perhaps you're right, but I never heard of any of those brotherhoods 
charging a thousand dollars for instruction." 

Veda Barr chose to ignore that comment It brought only a pause, then she 
went on, "Robert Jones went to India. The Enlightened Ones accepted him 
into their school. He learned the secrets of power. But they were not 
satisfactory to him." 

"So he hunted elsewhere?" 

"They were not satisfactory until he came back here and applied them to the 
more dynamic ways of Western life; until he integrated them with Western 
ideas and aspirations.” 

Dane sighed inwardly. They weren't getting anywhere. "All right. T'I 
concede that. Now I want to know how he arranged to get my book accepted. 
Does he know the editors? Does he own the publishing company?" 

This seemed to discourage Veda. "You just don't understand, do you?" 

"No. That's why I'm asking you." 

"I wonder why he bothered with you?" 

"That was going to be my next question." 

She laughed. "He must see something in you that I don't. Sri Ahandi 
probably never heard of the publishing company that took your book. He 
didn't have the least idea where the money was coming from. He merely used 
what you consider superior powers to make the demand. He knew the demand 


would be fulfilled." 

"He had faith. Is that it?" 

"He had far more than faith. But what difference does it make to you? It 
worked out as he said it would. Isn't that the main thing?" 

"I'm not sure. I suppose if I talked to him he'd tell me there is a lot more 
money where this came from?" 

"The supply of everything we need is without limit." 

"You mean, all the money we need is in the Chase Manhattan Bank." 

"You're being purposely cynical. I don't want to discuss it any further. I'll 
say only this. If you take your miserable little fifteen hundred dollars and call 
it all coincidence, you'll make the greatest mistake of your life." 

"You think I ought to go back and see the swami?" 

"Do as you please," she snapped. "If you want to lose the greatest 
opportunity ever offered to you, that's your misfortune—not mine." 

Veda Barr lit a cigarette with quick, angry motions. Dane watched her, 
perversely happy that he'd broken through her patronizing shell. 

"Why did you call me after the meeting in the Village?" 

"Because he told me to." 

"He thought a little feminine persuasion might help?" 

"If he did, you can be sure it's the only reason I'd tolerate you for an 
instant!" 

Dane, though unable to clearly visualize complex Eastern esoteric 
philosophies integrated into Western concepts, still had certain perceptions of 
his own. 

He got up and stepped close to Veda Barr. He put his hands on her 
shoulders and grinned into her face. 

"I don't think you mean that." 

She jerked away. "Damn you! Get out of here." 

He felt quite content with himself—oddly light-hearted. Perhaps it was 
because he'd ruffled Veda Barr. Or perhaps it was because he had fifteen 
hundred dollars in his pocket and the whole world had changed. 

"111 think over what you told me," he said, and moved toward the door. 

She followed him, and when he opened it and turned, there was a look of 
uncertainty on her face. He knew she did not want him to go. 

"Tm sorry I was rude," she said. 

He liked what he saw behind the now-broken shield of brittle self- 
assurance. 

"I'm sorry, too. I behaved abominably. I'll try to do better in the future." 

Tm glad you dropped in," she said softly. 

"By the way, did you ever hear of a man named William White?" 

“No. Who is he?" 

"I don't know. But after I left that meeting in the Village the other night, he 
waited for me outside. He was one of the three men Sri Ahandi evicted from 
the hall." 


"What did he want?" 

"He advised me to have nothing to do with Ahandi or any of his works." 

Veda Barr's eyes widened suddenly. Dane thought she turned a little pale. 

"No... no—I don't know who he was," she said. 

Dane went out and closed the door. But then he did a very ungentlemanly 
thing. He put his ear to the panel. In a moment he heard a faint sound from 
within. 

The rapid dialing of the phone. 

He walked thoughtfully away. Reference to the mysterious shadow who'd 
called himself William White had frightened Veda Barr. She'd practically 
pushed him out of the apartment and rushed immediately to the phone. 

What did that mean? 

Dane fingered the roll of crisp hundred-dollar bills in his pocket and 
wondered. 

He was almost certain Veda had phoned the swami. 

But why... ? 

Nor was Dane's curiosity about the matter lessened when he arrived home. 

His first act was to tap on Mrs. Haney's door. When she opened it, her 
work-worn face sullen and hostile, he took her hand in his and put a hundred- 
dollar bill into it. She stared at the money. 

"You weren't lying," she said in wonder. "You did get your advance." 

Dane put mock horror into his voice. "You mean you doubted me?" 

"They all lie to me. I always have to fight for my rent." 

He saw her as a friend, a sour old lady whose only fault was the natural 
desire to survive. 

"No more of that," he said warmly. "Everything has changed for me, Mrs. 
Haney. I'm going to be one of the richest men in town." 

"Then you'll be leaving. Any time they have good luck, they always walk 
out and get something better." 

"Not for a while. I love my little room. I'd be lost anyplace else. I would 
appreciate a change of sheets and some fresh towels, though." 

"T'll see to it. And by the way, you had a visitor." 

"A visitor?" 

"A nice-looking man. The quiet type. He didn't look like a bill collector. He 
said to tell you he'd see you later." 

"Did he have a name?" 

"William White. He said you'd know who he was." 

"Yes—yes, I do. Thanks, Mrs. Haney." 

He went up to his room and laid his money out on the bed and looked at it. 
He enjoyed the sight and the feel of it, and although he knew he was being 
childish, he did it anyhow. He told himself he'd been without money for so 
long that he was entitled to a little childishness. 

Then he put the money away and stretched out on the bed and looked at the 
ceiling. And he was sure of only one thing. 


He could not leave things as they were. He was going to see Sri Ahandi 
again. He probably would not give him a thousand dollars—by every rule of 
logic it would be a stupid thing to do—but he did want to see the swami 
again. 

He lay there thinking about a lot of things. These included wondering who 
William White was and why the mention of his name had frightened Veda 
Barr ... 


Chapter 5 


"It was just terrible, Mr. Morrow! I blush every time I think of it!" 

She was about twenty-five, Dane thought, and still hadn't gotten over the 
thrill of being in editorial at Frane & Gibbons and breatliing the same air as 
the big-time authors who came to that sacred precinct. Her blond hairdo was 
casually perfect. Her skin was flawless. Her teeth were dazzling. And she 
made every effort to convince Dane that she thought him big-time, too. 

"I gave your manuscript its fourth reading and I was enchanted. I cringe 
every time I think how we botched it." 

"I hope it lives up to your expectations,” Dane said. 

"Oh, I'm sure it will." Sally Bennett's eyes flashed in the brightest of smiles. 
"But let's talk about your second one. What will your theme be?" 

"My second one?" 

"Oh, yes. It will definitely be in the contract." 

"Td like to do a novel about India." 

Her face fell slightly. "But A Distant Drum is laid in New Mexico." 

"I know. My protagonist would be a young American —not too different 
from Dudley Kane—but his horizons will be broader. He will be searching for 
truth in Indian philosophies." 

Sally Bennett didn't appear too sure about that, but she was willing to listen. 
"Drums did have definitely mystic overtones.” 

"I think I might be able to do something really significant." 

"Something like Bromfield's The Rains CameF' 

"Not exactly. A more philosophical work." 

"I don't know, really. We brought a book out last fall along those lines. Of 
course it was nonfiction. A volume on the mystics of India. But honestly, it 
didn't do very well." 

"1 overlooked the book. Who was the author?" 

"Jerome Welch." Sally Bennett tapped the desk with her gold pencil and 
seemed uneasy. "A strange man. Almost a fanatic, I thought. I interviewed 
him to get cover copy and advertising material. Some of the things he told me 
were—well, weird. Things people wouldn't believe." 

"Is Welch a local author?" 

Sally Bennett, preoccupied with her thoughts, missed the question. "He told 
me about a trip he took into the Himalaya Mountains where he found some 
kind of a Shangri-La, I guess, although it was hardly that. A cave way up in 
the mountains full of strange men who could work miracles." 


She glanced up quickly. "You were asking—? Oh, yes. Jerome Welch is 
local. He lives in the Village." 

"T'd like to talk to him." 

Sally Bennett leaned across the desk and laid a quick hand on Dane's arm. 
"I wish you wouldn't." His look of surprise brought a faint flush but she went 
on stubbornly. 

"Don't misunderstand me, but it's a feeling I have. You write so beautifully. 
I wouldn't want to see that change." 

Dane laughed. "I'm afraid you're taking me a little too seriously. I'm not 
committed to anything. And I'm not temperamental. We'll get along fine 
together." 

Her eyes glowed. "I'm so glad. I honestly believe you can be really great, 
Mr. Morrow." 

"I'm sorry I gave you the wrong impression. As long as we're being honest, 
you might as well know how I feel about writing. I'm interested in the money. 
I've been broke for a long time and I don't like it. I'm not out to save the world 
or reform it or anything else. I want to write books that sell.” 

"I appreciate your frankness, but you won't tell anyone else that, will you?" 

"If you say so." 

"It isn't that there is anything wrong with making money. That's what we're 
in business for. But it's . . . well, it's not decent somehow to admit it." 

Dane liked Sally Bennett. She was so completely honest, so sincere. She 
tried so hard. 

"We're going to get along fine together,” he said. "I'll work up some ideas 
for the next book and we'll go over them together." 

"That would be wonderful..." 


Outside in the street, waiting for a taxi, the sudden change in his fortunes 
struck Dane forcibly. A few short days ago he'd been flat broke, with no 
future. Now his future was limitless. 

But then the uneasiness came again. The bare loft in the Village. A strange 
man who called himself Sri Ahandi. Veda Barr. William White. 

They bothered him. Somehow, they took the edge off his personal triumph. 
They were strangers who had appeared from nowhere to demand a share of 
his success. 

He resented them. 

A cab pulled to the curb. Dane got in and rode south... 


". . . They think differently. They act differently. Their aspirations are 
different." 

"But they do exist?" 

Jerome Welch peered at his visitor over a Scotch and water. 

"They do exist." 

He was a thin, nervous man with a deep tan and the leathery skin that tells 
of an outdoor life. His "digs"—as he'd referred to his rooms when inviting 


Dane in—were a cluttered mess. Books of every size, shape, and color lined 
the walls and were stacked in most of the available floor space. A battered 
portable typewriter occupied a small stand next to a table upon which the 
dishes from several meals were stacked. 

"What's your interest?" Welch asked. 

"Academic, really. J—" 

"You're a writer." 

Welch made it sound like an accusation. Dane said, "Yes. That was how I 
got track of you. Frane & Gibbons just took my first book." 

"I hope it sells better than mine," Welch snorted. "People want junk these 
days." 

If Dane chose to interpret that as Welch's classification of his first novel, he 
had a right to do so. It was perfectly all right with Welch. 

"Give them a lot of trivia and label it fiction and they'll call you great. But 
beat your brains out to find an incredible fact for them and they call you a 
crackpot." 

"Incredible fact?" 

"I researched Gods of the Himalayas for five years before I wrote it. I 
authenticated every detail. I almost froze to death in those mountains hunting 
for the truth. I broke a leg climbing up to find the cave where those super-men 
are initiated." 

Dane had a feeling about Welch: that he thrived on hostility; that he would 
respond to doubt more so than to belief. 

"I've heard rumors about such tilings. Tall tales—" 

"You're just like all the rest of them!" 

"There's supposed to be a brotherhood of these supermen called the 
Enlightened Ones. Any truth in that?" . "I've heard of them," Welch snapped. 

"They're supposed to be able to walk through walls." 

"And what's wrong with walking through a wall?" 

"Nothing, except that it sounds ridiculous." 

"That's why these so-called super-men never have to worry about losing 
their privacy. The world is full of idiots who refuse to believe anything they 
can't touch or see or smell." 

"I'm not quite that bad," Dane said. "In fact, I'm not much interested in their 
phenomena. I'd even concede the existence of these super-men, but my 
interest would lie in the men themselves rather than what they are able to do. 
How do they think? What are they after? What goals are they reaching for?" 

This appealed to mollify Welch—at least to the point where he offered 
Dane another drink. 

"That's difficult to explain,” he said. "I don't mean to ofFend you when I say 
it would be like explaining the principles of an electric motor to a cat." 

"I think I get your idea. And I'm not offended." 

"They think in cosmic terms. Does that mean anything to you?" 

"Not very much. What are their marks of identification? Are they super- 


men physically?" 

"Not necessarily." 

"I have an image of an emaciated Oriental squatting, all skin and bones, 
near some dung heap—" 

"The Indian fakirs. Forget them. Lazy materialists who have learned a 
superficial trick or two and make a miserable living out of it. Not the same. 
Not the same at all." 

"Tell me this: can Mr. Average Man—provided he has enough 
determination—make use of the powers these men are purported to have?" 

Welch was amused. "You should have been a lawyer. You pick at my brain 
and still protest your own unbelief. But the answer to your question is 
definitely no." 

"Of course I realize certain hidden knowledge is necessary—" 

"Extremely potent knowledge." 

"Granted. But they have no special mental equipment. Their brains are the 
same size as mine." 

"That isn't true. Your brains would analyze under the microscope exactly 
the same. But where are the instruments to measure the presence or absence of 
greed, materialism, hate, the small emotions that trap men and make them 
slaves to themselves?" 

"A good point, but pretty abstract." 

"These men live one step beyond all of us. I tried to explain that in my 
book. There is an essential purity about them. This has nothing to do with 
petty laws or even morals. They are above the need of laws and morals." 

"Td like to read your book." 

"You'd be wasting your time. Have another drink." 

Dane watched Welch refill his glass. The man evidently suffered keenly 
from lack of acceptance. If he'd had access to the secret knowledge, he 
obviously hadn't been built of the stuff to take advantage of it. 

"I can only tell you what I saw," Welch said wearily. "I reached this 
particular cave. It bore no resemblance to the popular picture of Shangri-La— 
a paradise hidden from the world. Yet it was the most exhilarating spot I ever 
found on this earth." 

"It was at a very high altitude?" 

"Yes. That had something to do with it, of course. The air was thin—like 
rare champagne." Welch glanced contemptuously at the Scotch bottle. "It 
made that stuff taste like sewer water by comparison." 

"But there was more? A kind of power?" 

Welch glanced at Dane suspiciously. "I don't think you're quite the 
neophyte you pretend to be." 

Dane chose not to mention Sri Ahandi and the tangible wave of power he 
felt when the swami came through the doorway the night of the meeting in 
Greenwich Village. 

"I think I read something somewhere," he said diffidently. 


"The keynote to the place was simplicity. There was grass matting on the 
floor of the cave. The temperature stood at around seventy degrees night and 
day, although the entrance was never closed. One wall was covered with 
books on simple wooden bookshelves. There were other furnishings—simple 
tables, mats on the floor for sleeping." Welch stopped to smile. "Very 
disappointing from a fictional standpoint." 

"It sounds like a remarkable place. But I don't quite understand its 
inaccessibility." 

Welch shrugged. "I can't either. But those who belonged didn't seem to 
have any difficulty finding it—or reaching it." 

"There were others there?" 

"Four in all. A teacher they all venerated—an Indian— a big, strapping man 
who didn't appear fragile or undernourished in any sense. The other three 
were students-postgraduate students, I suppose you might call them —a 
Swede, a Chinese, and a Frenchman." 

Dane thought of a word for the story—improbable—but he did not voice it. 
"On what basis did they accept you?" 

"As a visitor. The teacher—they called him an adept-answered my 
questions. They fed me—" 

Welch hesitated. He seemed confused. Dane waited. 

"The Indian wasn't exactly evasive. I just realized after I left that he hadn't 
told me much. At least I didn't have a great deal of proof. But there was one 
thing—" 

"Td like to hear about it," Dane said gently. 

"My leg." 

"You said you broke it." 

"On a particularly steep stretch of mountain path just below the cave. I 
slipped on a stone. It was a clean break, all right—straight across this left 
ankle hereabout halfway between the foot and the knee." 

Welch extended his leg and looked at it. His eyes brooded. 

"They hauled me up and they examined the leg. I remember that the Swede 
straightened it out. Then they bound it up with a winding of rough cloth." 

"No splints?" 

"No. But an amazing tiling. It never hurt. They gave me a cane to walk on, 
but after the first day I didn't use it. And this didn't seem strange to me. That's 
the amazing part." 

Welch gulped what was left of his Scotch and snatched a cigarette from the 
table. 

"It seemed perfectly natural," he said, "that the leg should heal completely 
in three days." 

"About the powers these adepts seem to have," Dane cut in. "Exactly how 
would they be damaging to ordinary people?" 

"Becoming an adept in the occult practices," Welch replied, "is a long, 
slow, tedious process. It has to be earned over a period of years. The physical 


as well as the mental has to become adjusted." 

"Then the actual forces are there? They aren't merely spiritual illusions?" 

"Not by a damned sight. The actual impact may be more psychological— 
more mental than physical. But the power is there.” 

This explained at least partially to Dane's satisfaction the wave of power 
that hit him in Sri Ahandi's presence. It was a force the man actually 
possessed. And it certainly wasn't merely spiritual. 

But at the moment he was more interested in Jerome Welch. "Thanks for 
seeing me," he said. "I won't impose on you any further. And I hope your 
book starts selling better." 

"It won't," Welch said sullenly. 

Dane was at the door. He stood looking down at Welch. "You're right. I 
don't think it will. And I know why." 

Welch looked up, scowling. "Because people refuse to believe—" 

"Because you don't believe." 

"Are you out of your mind? I was there. I went hunting for that damned 
cave." 

"You found it. You saw them with your own eyes. You heard them talk. 
But you still didn't believe. You don't honestly believe they healed your 
broken leg in three days. You'd like to, but you can't." 

If Dane expected Welch to lash out, he was disappointed. Welch sat silent, 
staring at the Scotch bottle on the table. 

"It's ironic," Dane said. "I came to you as an authority but I'm more truly a 
believer than you are—after my fashion." 

"What do you mean by that? After your fashion?" 

"I don't think these powers are reserved for the elite. I think anyone can use 
them. Anyone who can accept them for what they are—forces waiting to be 
put to practical use." 

"You're out of your mind," Welch muttered. 

And upon that note, they parted. 


Chapter 6 


"I've been waiting for you. I hope you don't mind." 

Dane did mind. He didn't think Mrs. Haney should have let a visitor into his 
room while he was out. 

But his hostility was tempered by curiosity. He'd wondered about the gray- 
eyed man who called himself William White. He looked a little different now 
—riot as shadowy as he'd appeared on Seventh Avenue at midnight. 

It's quite all right," Dane said crisply. "What can I do for you?" 

William White wore a plain blue business suit. And another aspect of the 
original image had changed. He bore no resemblance whatever to a skid-row 
bum; nor did he reflect the indefinable negative quality Dane had sensed—or 
thought he'd sensed—before. 

The man appeared to be middle-aged and yet Dane could not have sworn to 
this. He might have been younger; or perhaps even older. 

His keynote was poise—dquiet self-possession. When he was slow in 
replying, Dane said, "I assume you came here for a purpose." 

"Yes. The same purpose I had the other evening—to try and dissuade you 
from your association with Sri Ahandi." 

"I see. Well, you're going about it the wrong way." 

"I'm sorry.” 

"You sidle up to me in the street and sound a few vague warnings. Now you 
pop up again—" 

"I see what you mean. But there was little time the other night. You'll have 
to admit that I was at a disadvantage. ' 

"You're not at a disadvantage now, and I'm willing to listen. But not to 
vague generalities. I've had enough of those. If you want to tell me exactly 
who Sri Ahandi is and why he's dangerous to me, I'll be very much 
interested." Dane paused, looking his visitor over without much cordiality. 
"Or better still, tell me who you are and what your interest is in this matter." 

"I'd prefer to begin by telling you something about Robert Jones." 

There was no reason this should have jarred Dane, but it did. He was 
familiar with Ahandi's other name through Veda Barr. 

"At one time in his life, Robert Jones was badly treated," William White 
said. "He had a searing experience that embittered him against the world." 

"What was the experience?" 

"That isn't important now, but it caused him to brood. It brought out certain 
latent abilities that might not have been stirred otherwise. He became a 


recluse. He began to read a great deal. And he found something that interested 
him." 

Dane frowned. The poverty-stricken little room had become distasteful to 
him. 

"Perhaps we should go somewhere else. This place is depressing. I'm 
leaving it as soon as I can find more suitable quarters." 

William White smiled faintly. "It's quite all right. I'm perfectly 
comfortable." 

"You were saying—" 

"There is a place in India—rather inaccessible and very difficult to find— 
that might be termed a school for those who are seeking something they 
cannot find elsewhere." 

"I'm sorry, Mr. White, but when it comes to these damned generalities, I've 
had it. I'm interested only in facts. What school? Exactly where? What does it 
have to offer that can't be found elsewhere?” 

"Teachings that take the pupil one step beyond the orthodox institutions of 
learning." 

"Do you mean knowledge of how to obtain the power Sri Ahandi obviously 
has?" 

"You felt it, then—the power?" 

"Of course. Anyone would feel it." 

"Not necessarily. Not as a tangible force. The reception of such things is a 
matter of individual development. You are obviously highly sensitive to such 
things." 

"Do you have this power?" 

"I was a neophyte at the same school." 

"I don't feel it in you." 

"I don't use it the same way Sri Ahandi does." 

"Why not?" 

"Because of the first rule a man learns in the esoteric schools. Using 
superior powers to unduly influence people is a most dangerous practice." 

Philosophy again. Dane sighed. There seemed no way of getting around it. 

"All right. Robert Jones came to your school." 

"Yes. He spent ten years there. I suppose you visualize the secret 
knowledge as some sort of formula written down in an ancient book; closely 
guarded secrets that have been jealously protected through the ages." 

"I'm not quite sure what I visualize." 

"Actually, there is nothing hidden. The so-called knowledge is open to 
anyone who has the urge to seek it. But it is not a pat formula. It is not 
something you read from a book. It is a process through which you slowly 
develop and prepare yourself. You do not acquire the power. You become a 
part of it. You do not accept the power. The power accepts you." 

Dane stared hard at William White. "Can you walk through a wall?" 

White laughed. The sound was pleasant. "What does it matter? Most walls 


people want to go tlirough have doorways. Wouldn't it be a little silly not to 
use them?" 

This quiet, gray-eyed man did have a power. Dane could feel it. But it was 
not the same as the thunderbolts Sri Ahandi hurled. There was a gentle 
restfulness about it. It was difficult to maintain a hostility toward William 
White even though there was nothing particularly impressive about him. 

"There are three steps to acquiring the power," White said. "The physical, 
the mental, and the spiritual. Each one is of formidable proportions. In the 
physical, a most rigid discipline is demanded. The physical body is a rebel. It 
wants to do as it pleases. It has to be subdued and brought under the control of 
the mind, a process that requires years—or a lifetime. Some neophytes never 
achieve command of the physical." 

"And that's only the beginning?" Dane asked doubtfully. 

"Sadly enough, the mind is also a rebel. It also wishes to do as it pleases. It 
must be brought under the control of the spiritual." 

Again, William White smiled faintly: a reflection of self-contained 
amusement. 

"Does any of this answer your questions?" 

"It helps. But to get back to Sri Ahandi. He came to your school—" 

"He spent ten years there—a remarkably short time in which to achieve his 
present level of development." 

Dane turned his palms upward in a helpless gesture. "All right. He went to 
your school. He put in ten years. Now he's using what he learned to help 
people—to help them get rich." 

This appeared to stir a question in William White's mind. He studied Dane 
thoughtfully. "Why is getting rich so important to you?" 

"Good LordI No one wants to plow along in poverty all their lives!" 

"What makes you think getting rich is so difficult?" 

"Because very few people are able to do it." 

"I've never made any great study of the process, but it looks quite simple to 
me. Many people of low-level intelligence achieve wealth; some completely 
without education. Can it be so hard to accomplish?" 

"IĮ assure you, it is." 

"Why is it so important to you?" 

"Why do you consider it disgraceful?" 

William White's soft laugh sounded again. "My apologies for getting off the 
track when you asked for specifics." 

"I would like a direct answer to a direct question. Why do you object to Sri 
Ahandi using his abilities to help people toward the better things of life?" 

"Because of his motives and his methods. There is little doubt that he will 
destroy some of these people in the process. Those, we feel responsible for." 

"Because you taught him how to use his power?" 

"Yes." 

"You must have known at the time of his so-called ulterior motives. Why 


did you allow him to stay in your school?" 

"To say that he was incredibly clever in concealing his true desires does not 
exonerate us. We are still responsible." 

"If he is acting illegally, why don't you go to the police and swear out a 
complaint?" 

"This would be impossible under any circumstances. I doubt if he is doing 
anything illegal, but it would make no difference. We cannot interfere widi 
him directly. Law enforcement is not our affair; nor social reform. We must 
follow our own methods of righting the wrong." 

"And those methods are—?" 

"Warning you of the dangers involved. Made aware of these, you may 
destroy yourself if you wish. That is your privilege and we would not 
interefere even if we could. You must follow where your Karma leads you." 

Dane had read of tire oddly fatalistic attitudes of the Eastern philosophies, 
so he wasn't surprised. But Iris annoyance was beginning to show. 

"Thank you very much for the warning, but I'm afraid you wasted your 
time. I see nothing dishonest or dangerous in what Sri Ahandi is doing: 
helping people stand on their own feet; giving them a positive attitude. There 
is nothing negative in that." 

Dane got up from his chair and stepped to the dresser. He bent down and 
opened one of the drawers. He fumbled for a carton of cigarettes he'd left 
there. 

"Incidentally, when I mentioned your name to a girl I met, a follower of Sri 
Ahandi, it frightened her. Is there any reason why she should be afraid of 
you?" 

There was no answer. In facing the dresser, Dane had been forced to turn 
his back on his visitor. He straightened and wheeled around. 

His visitor was gone. 

Dane glanced at the door. It was still ajar. He listened for footsteps going 
down the stairs but William Wliite was obviously light-footed. The stairs did 
not creak. 

It seemed a childish way to leave. Dane's opinion of William White 
dropped a few notches. He lit a cigarette and wondered if the man was what 
he represented himself to be. He certainly had none of the imposing outward 
signs a person would expect from an adept; none of the raw power of Sri 
Ahandi. 

Maybe it was a case of jealousy. 

Dane pondered along these lines while he changed his shirt. Then he 
realized that William White's visit had not been entirely fruitless. He'd 
achieved a purpose, but one quite the opposite of his intention. Dane had 
definitely decided to reject Sri Ahandi's demand for a thousand dollars. To 
hand out that land of money on the basis of what had probably been an 
incredible coincidence was too much. 

But now he changed his mind. Sri Ahandi had something; something worth 


buying into. 

The decision made, Dane felt a quick excitement stir within him; a nerve- 
tingling sense of anticipation. Sri Ahandi was keenly alive. He was vital. He 
stirred the air around him. The memory of the swami standing on the 
platform, a tower of arrogant confidence, made Dane want to be a part of what 
he represented. 

He put on his jacket and hurried down the stairs . . . 

Mrs. Haney was sweeping the front steps. She greeted him with weary 
resignation. "You found a better place yet?" 

"What makes you think I'm looking for one?" 

"They all do when they have a piece of luck." 

Her patient acceptance of the dark side ruffled Dane. If her fife was wrong, 
why didn't she straighten up and do something about it? Why blame him? He 
had a right to better himself. 

"By the way,' I wish you wouldn't let people wait for me in my room." 

She looked at him blankly. "What people?" 

"The man who visited me. I found him there when I went upstairs." 

"There wasn't any man. Nobody came to see you." 

"But he was waiting for me—in my room—upstairs." 

"Nobody goes up when a roomer isn't home. They wait downstairs in the 
parlor. That's how it always is." 

"He must have gotten by you." 

"Nobody gets by me. I been in the front of the house all morning. Besides, I 
keep the door locked." 

"But he just came clown—not five minutes go. He had to pass you on the 
way out." 

"Nobody went up. Nobody came down. Look, Mr. Morrow, if you want to 
leave, you just go ahead. You don't have to be sneaky about it. You don't have 
to make out that I don't run a good house, that I let people go in and out like it 
was a subway station." 

"Oh, never mind!" 

Dane brushed past her and down the front stairs. Why was she lying? It 
annoyed him, but it was really no matter of great importance. 

He refused to think of the incident in any other terms. The idea of a man 
vanishing into thin air intruded itself but he brushed it away angrily and 
waved foracab... 

As he rode south through Manhattan's chaotic traffic, Dane had a chance to 
re-examine the past few days in search of their highlights. 

He remembered his first cynical impressions of the bleak West-Village loft. 
Other facets of the experience drifted through his mind. Carol Hardy, the 
starry-eyed little idealist who was afraid to walk alone in the dark. He 
wondered if she'd been contacted by the mysterious William White. 

It was natural to recall the more intriguing incidents. He wondered about 
that phone call Veda Barr had received. Who had been bothering her and for 


what reason? Was there any connection between the phone call and her 
involvement with the red-bearded swami? 

Exactly what was her involvement with Ahandi? Somehow, Dane could not 
conceive of the man having a romantic attachment. Such things seemed 
beyond his scope. But he obviously trusted Veda Barr with personal chores. 
He had instructed her to call one Dane Morrow, skeptic, who did not believe 
any good fortune would come his way. 

Dane smiled. It was strange, but all that seemed so long ago. A peculiar 
distortion in time. It was difficult now to even reconstruct his old mental 
attitude of lethargy and failure. 

Marcia. 

Her name and her image came into his mind so clearly and suddenly that 
Dane wondered if he'd been subconsciously avoiding them. He checked 
himself for a reaction. Was there any regret? Were there any glowing embers 
in a torch not yet extinguished? 

He thought not. The mistake there had been Marcia's ambition. Her husband 
—when and if she got one—would have to be a man who could be driven. 
Dane just hadn't been the right man. 

Still, it would be nice to see Marcia again. If he phoned and suggested 
dinner he was sure she wouldn't refuse. 

The cab pulled up in front of the loft building and Dane got out. He was still 
pondering the situation, wondering how difficult it would be to hand the 
swami a thousand dollars in cash. 

He considered this with what almost amounted to two minds: one called it a 
ridiculous thing to do, but the other told him it was the only decent and 
honorable way to proceed. He felt a definite obligation to Sri Ahandi. Of 
course, it still looked like a con game. The delay in the acceptance of his 
novel had been logically explained. Any sane person would deny that the 
happy occurrence and his visit to Sri Ahandi's loft were connected in any way. 

But still, Dane was unable to disengage one from the other. This second 
mind kept telling him that if he had not gone to the weird meeting there would 
have been no letter from Sally Bennett at Frane & Gibbons. 

So he was finally forced to ask himself the direct question: 

At what point did I start believing in Sri Ahandi? 

Once he had acknowledged that he did believe, he found the obligation 
excuse no longer necessary as a rationalization. He was going to pay Ahandi 
the money because he was convinced that there would be more-much more— 
in the near future. 

But exactly when had this change in attitude come about? He had no 
definite answer and it really didn't matter. Something new and exciting and 
wonderful had entered his life and he was not going to let is escape... 


"Keep the money," Sri Ahandi said. 
Dane had entered the empty loft, suddenly realizing he should have phoned; 
that he had no reason to believe the swami would be there. He'd knocked on 


the door and gotten an immediate growl from within that he interpreted as a 
command to enter. He opened the door and was blasted by a scowl from the 
swami, who had been busy with some papers on the cluttered desk. 

"Oh, it's you." 

"Sorry. Perhaps I'm interrupting something." 

"Come in. Sit down." 

Dane obeyed and he was again knee-to-knee with the cold blue eyes, the 
red beard, the power. 

"T think we have a little unfinished business," Dane said. 

"Then get to it." 

"A matter of some money. I owe you a thousand dollars." 

Sri Ahandi was interested but not greatly surprised. "It worked out quickly. 
Where did the money come from?" 

"Don't you know?" 

"How would I know? You haven't told me." 

"But-" 

Sri Ahandi's anger—always close to the surface—blazed out. "I don't go 
snooping around in people's lives. I'm too busy. And I've got no time to play 
games." 

"I sold a novel I wrote some time ago." 

"Oh, yes. I believe you did say something about having written a novel." 

"Look here," Dane said, "I'm honestly confused. I hope that justifies my 
asking a few questions.” 

"All right. I'll answer them-if they aren't a lot of nonsense." 

"A girl named Veda Barr called me—" 

"I told her to." 

"So she said. She told me you were aware of my intentions—to write a 
series of articles exposing you." 

"That's true." His reflected attitude was somewhere between anger and 
amused contempt. 

"The only way you could have known that was to read my mind. Therefore 
I have to assume that's one of your powers." 

"I read your mind. That thought predominated. I caught it. Thought-reading 
is far from an exact art, even with the most accomplished practitioners. It isn't 
like hypnotism." 

"That is an exact art?" 

"An elemental one. Hypnotism, to some degree, is involved in every act of 
human persuasion. In its highest degree, it is an absolute. The results depend 
on the practitioner." 

Sri Ahandi shook his shaggy head like a displeased buffalo. "But if those 
are the sort of questions you want to ask—" 

"I want to know exactly what happened," Dane cut in. "You told me I 
would have good fortune. You even put a time limit on it. But you didn't have 
any idea of what form the good fortune would take. Therefore, unless there's 


something in blind faith I don't know anything about, you use methods I'm 
totally unfamiliar with. I want to know how you did it." 

The twist of the swami's lips was a sneer. "You want to know a lot, don't 
you?" 

"A thousand dollars is a lot of money. I've got a right to some information 
by way of return." 

"You've got a right to what I give you—nothing more— but I can relieve 
your curiosity to some extent. You could never really understand it, but there 
is no such thing as chance in the universe or anywhere else. All things work 
with mathematical precision. Your destiny, whether you believe it or not, is 
completely under your control. Science is beginning to become dimly aware 
of this. They now speak of accident prones in modern psychology. A 
psychologist will tell you of people with destruction complexes unconsciously 
searching for their murderers. In absolute truth, there is no such thing as an 
accident-nothing happens to you or anyone else by chance. The fact that you 
don't realize this makes no difference whatever." 

"But nothing I'd done justified selling that novel. You must have had 
something to do with it." 

"Of course I did. I know the potential of the human mind. I've developed 
this potential. I know how to apply power to a demand. When this is done 
correctly, the demand has to be met." 

Again, Sri Ahandi sneered. "The human mind has powers undreamed-of in 
your puny little orthodox concepts." 

"If that's true, why do you bother with people like me? Why don't you apply 
this power directly to your own desires and ambitions?" 

"Because I haven't any!" Sri Ahandi bellowed out his answer as though 
Dane had mortally offended him. 

It was no answer, of course, but Dane knew he'd stepped onto dangerous 
ground. He veered sharply away from it. 

"A man who called himself William White contacted me." 

Sri Ahandi's anger subsided like an ominous thunder-head disintegrating in 
sullen thunder. -"I know," he growled. "You told Veda Barr. She called me." 

"She seemed disturbed." 

"Unnecessarily. Every man has enemies. Don't let it bother you." 

"I was wondering why you ejected him from the meeting the other night." 

This shocked Ahandi. His eyes cut into Dane. "She didn't tell me that." 

"Perhaps I didn't mention it to her. He was the gray-eyed man who walked 
past me as he was leaving." 

Sri Ahandi was staring into space. He seemed to have forgotten Dane was 
in the room. "The other two were hopeless, compulsive alcoholics,” he 
muttered. "I studied him. I studied him very carefully. The same aura. I 
thought I was reading him but he blocked me out.” 

This obviously disturbed Sri Ahandi. Dane wondered why. He wondered 
what the swami's mutterings meant. 


"I have the money to give you." 

Sri Ahandi turned his scowl in Dane's direction. He appeared, for the merest 
moment, to be wondering who Dane was. It was then that he refused the 
money, waving it away with an impatient gesture. 

This frightened Dane. Was he being rejected? "But I have it right here. We 
made a deal." 

"I said, keep it. I have some plans for you. I need you in my work. Consider 
the thousand as a down payment for your services." 

"Was this your idea in the beginning?" 

"I'm not sure. But it's my idea now." 

Dane made a quick mental readjustment. He had the feeling this would 
become a necessity if he stayed close to the red-bearded man who was 
changing his life. 

"Do you have others who do personal work for you?" 

"Veda Barr—to some extent. She's smart and she can be trusted. But I need 
a man. A woman is handicapped in some areas." 

It did not occur to Dane to debate the offer, even though normally this 
would have been his first reaction. He'd never been inclined to accept 
anything on the spur of the moment. But this was different. Everything about 
Sri Ahandi was different. 

"What will my job be?" 

The scowl remained. "There is much to be done and I'm only one man. My 
work will expand." 

"Miss Barr told me a little about what it entails. It isn't very clear to me, 
though." 

"You'll learn more about it as we progress." 

"Td like to comment on one point." 

"Say it, man—say it!" 

"This loft. It set a rather negative image. It's out of the way." 

"Those are exactly the reasons I selected it. I don't want curiosity seekers. I 
intend to build slowly and carefully. I don't want publicity. Not yet. If you 
start a project of this nature with a brass band it can go up like a skyful of 
fireworks, but it can come down just as fast. There will be plenty of time for 
that sort of thing later.” 

"Are you planning to form a church?" 

"Why do you ask that?" 

"It seems to me your work is basically inspirational and the two go together 
very well." 

"I see no connection except insofar as a man's life is his religion." 

"Then it will be more in the nature of a school?" 

"I'd advise you to wait and see. The qualities I demand are loyalty, 
obedience, and ability. In return I'll give you power and riches you never 
dreamed of." 

Dane was confused. There was so much here he did not understand; a 


situation filled with paradox. So far nothing whatever had been proved. The 
self-styled swami and what Dane could see of his operation appeared to be 
blue sky. 

Yet, there was the power. It sang and vibrated in the room. Sri Ahandi was 
its focal point. 

A freakish sort of magnetism? 

Dane did not know. He was appalled by how little he did know and he 
should have been suspicious of how little Sri Ahandi was willing to tell him. 
The man treated others with a contempt he did not try to hide. As a person, he 
exhibited all the negative qualities that should have made others turn away 
from him. Yet his followers —-what Dane had seen of them—obviously 
venerated him. 

Dane wondered about money. When you took a job, money was usually 
discussed. Power and riches he'd never dreamed of sounded fine. But what 
about a salary? 

Then again, that weird, naked feeling that Sri Ahandi was following his 
every thought, when he said, "Don't worry about money. There will be more 
than you can ever use. It may come to you in surprising ways, but finances 
will be no problem." 

"I have plenty of money for the present." 

"There will be more soon." 

It was nice to be assured of this, Dane told himself. But it was difficult to 
generate the cynicism that had been a part of him for so long. In fact, his 
reactions seemed to have gone completely crazy because his first instinct was 
to accept what Sri Ahandi had stated as a certainty. 

"There is a great deal you'll have to learn," the swami said. "Things that will 
be difficult for you to believe. It will be a new education for you, but it won't 
come easy." "I've done some reading on Eastern philosophies." "Forget what 
you read. You don't get anything of practical value out of books. Not without 
a teacher. You have to go to the source and pay for what you get in time and 
effort. You can read all your life and die sick and rejected with a book in your 
hand." 

Rejected. It seemed an odd word for Sri Ahandi to use. He appeared to be 
the last man on earth to care whether people accepted him or not. 

There were so many questions Dane wanted to ask. But they were a jumble 
in his mind. He couldn't sort them out. 

"Will you be advertising in the paper again soon?" "I think not. I have as 
large a group as I can handle at this time. There will be a lot of processing to 
do." He scowled and turned his back to his desk. The interview was over... 

Dane left. As he crossed the loft, he got a new impression of the place. It 
was no longer bleak and empty. There was a vitality about it; a warm, tangible 
glow of power. 

He quickly realized the truth. The loft had had nothing to do with his first 
impression. The bleakness had been his own; he had brought it with him that 


night in his own mind. 
And the new impression. That, too, came from within. He had acquired a 
new energy; a new feeling of confidence; a new belief in himself . .. 


"Is he still up there?" 

The woman was drunk. She was in her forties and did not look shabby; 
disheveled, rather, as she stared sullenly at the door to the loft. 

"Is he still up there?" 

"Sri Ahandi? Yes. Do you wish to see him?" 

"No. I've seen enough of him. I never want to see him again." 

The woman teetered. Afraid she would fall, Dane took a quick step and 
grasped her arm to steady her. 

She shook him off. "Leave me alone.” 

Dane hesitated, not knowing what to do or what to say. "If there is anything 
Icando..." 

"He did it already. He stole my business, that's what he did!" 

"I'm afraid I don't quite understand." 

"Is he after your business?" 

"No. I'm here on another matter." 

The woman hiccuped and teetered again. This time she allowed Dane to 
lend support. "I had a beauty shop. Worked for years keeping it going. He 
made me sell out. To some dame that's getting rich with it. He made me sell 
out, the heel!" 

The "dame" had to be Veda Barr. The beauty shop was no doubt the one 
she'd mentioned in her testimonial of success that first evening. 

"Were you forced to sell the beauty shop?" 

The woman was glaring up at the loft and Dane wasn't sure she heard him. 
But she clutched his arm, gave an unladylike belch, and said, "I wasn't forced 
to do anything!" 

"If coercion or misrepresentation were involved, you could consult a lawyer 


" 


Again the woman shook off his arm. "Tins dame came into my shop. I 
wasn't thinking about selling out. She went away and then came back in a 
couple of days and asked me. I said no. Then she came back with the big guy 
with the beard. He looked like he ought to be in a zoo somewhere. He asked 
me if I wanted to sell out. I said yes. Now that dame's making money hand 
over fist. All my old customers." 

Her lipstick was smeared and her hat was crooked and Dane felt sorry for 
her. 

"But he didn't force you to sell. You agreed." 

She looked at him suspiciously. "What the hell do you know about it?" 

"You said there was no coercion." 

"He did it. He did it, I tell you. When they left they had the lease and a bill 
of sale and I had a stinking little check. My place was gone." 

Dane thought she was going to burst into tears. He regretted stopping in the 


first place. "Why don't you go home and get some rest?" he suggested. 

The woman did not take kindly to the advice. She was offended. "You think 
I'm drunk or something?" 

"Not at all—" Dane grabbed her to keep her from falling and steered her 
toward the wall of the building. She propped herself against it and eyed him 
belligerently. 

"You're a friend of that redheaded devil!" 

"But how can you blame him? You sold out of your own free will. The 
place wasn't doing well." 

"How the hell do you know?" 

"I assume that," Dane said hurriedly. "Otherwise, you wouldn't have even 
considered selling.’ 

"That's a lie! Maybe things weren't so hot, but I was making out. I was 
waiting for things to pick up." 

"I'd suggest you see a laywer, madam, if you think there was anything 
illegal in the transaction." 

Her voice rose to a scream. "You stupid idiot! I just told you—" Her wrath 
cut off suddenly. Her mouth trembled and tears welled into her eyes. 

"May I call you a cab?" 

"Leave me alone. Just leave me alone. I didn't ask you for any advice. Beat 
it!" 

Dane was glad to obey. When he looked back, the woman had disappeared. 
He wondered if she'd gone around the corner or up the stairs to confront Sri 
Ahandi. 

Facing him would of course avail her nothing. Dane was well aware of that. 
But why should it? She'd made the deal and now, with the place booming, she 
regretted it. This wasn't uncommon. Many people were poor losers. This 
woman happened to be that kind. Failures always envied the successful. But 
instead of throwing back their shoulders and going to work, they got drunk 
and felt sorry for themselves. 

The woman had made a mistake and was trying to blame someone else. She 
would get over it. 

Dane turned his mind to his own affairs. He had something better to do than 
waste his mental energy on failures. 

For one thing, he had to find a decent apartment. He'd had about all of Mrs. 
Haney's whining that he could stand. 


Chapter 7 


"Hello, Marcia." 

There was a long pause. "Dane!" 

He could not tell whether she was surprised or dismayed. "It's been quite a 
while." 

"Yes—it has." 

"How have things been going with you?" 

"Very well. And you?" 

"Exceptionally well," Dane assured her. "I've never been so fit in my life. I 
guess success agrees with me." 

"Oh?" 

"Remember that novel I wrote? The one you weren't sure about?" 

"You sold it?" 

"Frane and Gibbons took it. They are quite enthusiastic. They want 
another." 

"Then it would seem that you're launched on your career." 

"It would seem so." 

Dane knew he shouldn't be enjoying this so much. It was as tliough he were 
taking revenge, and he had no right to it. What had happened hadn't been 
Marcia's fault. 

"I'm very glad for you." 

He kept trying to read her voice; find her true reaction in her tone. Her 
voice seemed smaller, more subdued. Was she regretting their breakup? 

"I know this is awfully short notice, but are you busy tonight?” 

"No." 

"I thought we might have dinner." 

"T'd like that..." 

He took her to Mr. Richard's, a steak house they'd always liked on 46th 
Street near 6th Avenue. She wore a green dress he remembered and he 
thought she'd grown even more beautiful. 

"What are your plans now, Dane?" 

"I haven't any—nothing definite. I'm working over some ideas for my 
second novel. Then I've got to take them in and go over them with Sally 
Bennett." 

"Sally Bennett?" 

"She's my editorial contact at Frane & Gibbons." 

"Is she young?" 


"Quite young." 

"Attractive?" 

"Very." He smiled. "Are you jealous?" 

"Of course I'm jealous." 

"I supposed the old feeling had burned out by now." 

"You never really fall out of love." 

"You broke it up," he said gently. "I didn't." 

"I know. And under the same circumstances, I'd probably do the same thing 
again. You were in very bad shape, Dane, and I guess I'm not the martyr 
type." 

"I was in bad shape, no doubt about that." 

"The breakup must have been good for you. I never saw you looking so 
well." 

He wanted to tell her the truth: that he had had nothing to do with his 
amazing comeback. But it was easier, and more satisfying to his ego, to let her 
think differently. 

"Why did you ask me out tonight, Dane?" 

"Because I wanted to see you." 

"To gloat? Or did you honestly miss me?" 

"I missed you very much." 

"Do you have any idea that we could pick up where we left off?" 

"I don't know. What's your opinion?" 

"I don't know either. I'm sure it wouldn't be easy. You have your pride. 
You'd feel I only want you if you're successful.” 

"And wouldn't you always wonder if my . . . rehabilitation is only 
temporary?" 

"Why should I wonder that?" 

"There was no apparent reason why I hit the skids in the first place. I was 
just fed up. Why couldn't it happen again?" 

"Are you still reading those strange books?" 

"I don't have much time any more." 

"I'm glad. I think they were bad for you .. ." 

All in all, it was a disappointing evening for Dane, and he thought Marcia 
felt the same way. He took her home but only to the door of her apartment, 
and it was obvious that they were trying to outguess each other. He wondered 
if she wanted him to come in. She, in turn, was wondering whether or not he 
wanted to and whether he would refuse if she asked him. 

"It was wonderful seeing you again, Marcia." 

"I enjoyed it, Dane, I honestly did." 

"Shall I give you a ring sometime?" 

"I wish you would." 

"It's a date," he said with forced gaiety . .. 

He was depressed as he left her building. He had not expected it to work out 
quite this way. He had anticipated proving to himself that it was all over; 


either that or discovering that he definitely wanted to see Marcia again. 

But he was still somewhere between the two points, still wondering. 

When he got home there was a note propped on top of the phone: Call Miss 
Barr if you get back before midnight. He looked at his watch. It was a quarter 
to twelve. He dialed her number. 

"Dane! I'd about given you up." 

"I just got in." 

"What are you doing now?" 

"I was planning to go to bed." 

"Why don't you come over for a nightcap?" 

The prospect seemed exciting. "Do you have a chaper-one?" 

"No, but I'll make a note to buy a cat or a poodle to have around the next 
time.” 

"Okay, I'll be there in ten minutes ..." 

She was wearing a high-waisted rose gown that made her look delicious 
enough to eat. "I poured a Scotch for you,” she said. 

"Thanks. I can use it." 

They sat on the lounge facing the view overlooking Manhattan, and Veda 
stretched out her arms in a sensuous motion. Evidently she'd had a few drinks 
earlier. They reflected in her inviting smile; in the dreamy promise of her 
eyes. 

"You're blue tonight, darling?" 

The darling surprised Dane. It was the first time Veda had called him by 
other than his name. 

"A little, I guess." 

"Don't be. Blues are for the poor. We own the world. All we have to do is 
reach out and grab it." She made the gesture and Dane noted the greedy, 
grasping curve of her red-nailed fingers. 

He found it difficult to analyze his own mood. He was not disillusioned 
with the new promise of wealth. Veda was not unattractive. He could have 
reached over and taken her in his arms without any difficulty. But another 
urge was a little stronger. 

Curiosity. 

"How long have you known Sri Ahandi?" 

Veda's mood changed quickly. She curled her feet under her and turned to 
face Dane. "About six months." 

"How did you happen to meet him?" 

"I was one of his first pupils," Veda said proudly. "He trusted me from the 
beginning. I've been very close to him since that night in the Village." 

"You went to one of his meetings?" 

"No. It was at a party. One of those affairs where people wander in and out. 
I don't think he knew anyone. He was different then than he is now, but I 
sensed the power in him." 

“Different? How?" 


"Less sure of himself. He seemed sad—uncertain. He lived in a room in the 
Village then and I went home with him." 

"Oh, I see." 

"No, you don't. There's never been anything like that between us. It was a 
bad night for him. He needed someone. I found out why later." 

It was hard for Dane to conceive of Sri Ahandi needing anyone. "What was 
the reason?" 

"He had a drink." 

"Is that so terrible?" 

"For him—yes. He'd just found his way back here from India and ten years 
under the most rigid physical restrictions. He hasn't touched a drop of liquor 
since." 

This sounded more like weakness to Dane than strength. William White had 
spoken of complete control of the body, and he couldn't see White as not 
being able to stand one drink or a dozen if he chose to take them. The sort of 
discipline White spoke of was certainly discipline in all respects. 

"I've heard that some of the highly developed adepts can take poison with 
no effect." 

This made Veda angry. "Are you saying Sri Ahandi is weak?" 

"No. Nothing of the kind." 

Veda went back to her own recollections. "It was a bad night for him, but 
I'm glad it happened. Otherwise I would never have known and I couldn't be 
as close to him as I am." 

"Never have known what?" 

Dane asked the question with no great hope of getting an answer. He half 
expected Veda to tell him bluntly that it was none of his business. But she did 
not react that way. She stared out the window and went on. 

"He had a terrible experience. He was almost lynched." 

"Lynched! My God!" 

"He was born and raised in Kentucky, in one of the backward sections. I 
suppose you'd call him a hillbilly. He lived in the mountains all his life and 
worked in the lumber camps down there. Nobody liked him very well because 
he was different. He bought books and read them and that made him strange, 
so far as those people were concerned. But they left him alone because he'd 
fight if he had to." Veda smiled proudly. "After he broke a few heads, they got 
the idea." 

"Td visualized him as coining from an entirely different background.” 

"Most people do. He should have left those hills sooner. Staying there too 
long almost cost him his life." 

"How did it happen?" 

"There was a girl, a child twelve years old. She was sick. She caught some 
kind of a fever and was wasting away. I guess they were too backward down 
there to believe in doctors. Anyhow, nothing was done and he thought he 
could cure her." 


"What gave him that idea?" 

"I told you—he read a lot of strange books. They gave him a belief in 
himself." 

"Faith healing?" 

"What else? He didn't claim to be a doctor. Anyhow, he went to the hovel 
where she lived and found her father in a drunken stupor. He wrapped the girl 
in a blanket and took her to his own cabin." 

"But he was unable to make her well?" 

"It was worse than that. She died that night. He took her back to her father 
and a mob gathered. They hated him, of course, because he'd never been one 
of them. That was when the near-lynching occurred." 

"Did the police rescue him?" 

"No, he tore loose and ran, even after they had the rope around his neck." 

"Then there may be charges still standing against him." 

"I don't think so. It was a long time ago. Over fifteen years. But the 
experience seared deep into him. He told me about it that night. I guess 
because he had to tell someone." 

A vague uneasiness stirred in Dane. This was a new picture of Sri Ahandi. 
It dimmed the image of the strong, incredibly dynamic man. 

"You believe in him completely, don't you?" 

Something akin to fanaticism glowed in Veda's eyes. "How could I help but 
believe in him?" 

"Are you in love with him?" 

"I'd do anything he asked. If that's love, I guess I am. But he's not in love 
with me." Veda looked quickly at her hands. They were folded tightly in her 
lap. "I'm glad he isn't. I think I'd be afraid of him if he were." 

Dane studied the slim, attractive girl. She was something of an enigma" in 
herself. He'd seen contrasts. At times, she'd been shallow, superficial. She had 
made gestures toward a close intimacy with Dane. Yet, if he'd responded, he 
felt sure she would have repulsed him. She had been overly frank at times. 
Yet he knew she was hiding a great deal from him. 

The key to this puzzle seemed obvious. Sri Ahandi. He dominated Veda's 
life. Without him, she would have been lost. He had promised her the world 
and the promise was both exciting and frightening. 

Then Dane realized that in analyzing Veda Barr, he was also analyzing 
himself. 

"Why were you frightened when I mentioned William White?" He threw 
the question suddenly, hoping for an unguarded reaction. 

"Has Sri Ahandi warned you about him?" 

"No. I mentioned William White, but it didn't seem to bother him much." 

"Some of our people have disappeared." 

"I don't understand." 

"That's the trouble. I don't either. But they scare me. Sometimes I think the 
swa'mi is in great danger. But there is so much he doesn't tell me." 


"You say some of your people have disappeared. Do you think William 
White is responsible?" 

All Veda Barr's guard collapsed. She looked into Dane's eyes and he saw 
terror. "I think so—I don't know." 

Dane laid his hand on hers. "Take it easy! Relax! I think you're distorting 
the whole thing." 

"It's just that after you pass a certain point, you can't go back." 

Dane wasn't quite sure what she meant by that. "Let's look at things 
logically," he said. "Sri Ahandi is a remarkable man, that's true, but White's 
talk about dangerous powers—what evidence is there to back it up? Sri 
Ahandi preaches success—the power of positive thinking —but there's 
nothing new in that. Nobody would argue against it. It's simple philosophy 
that people get tiie things they want most. Sri Ahandi finds people who want 
success. He eats, sleeps, and talks success. He saturates his followers with the 
idea of wealth and prosperity. What's wrong with that?" 

"You make it all sound so simple.” 

"This power he appears to have. Don't you think it might be nothing more 
than a power of suggestion?" 

"Do you?" 

"I've seen nothing to prove otherwise." 

"You don't know about Carol Hardy." 

Fear still clouded Veda Barr's eyes. Here, Dane thought, was another 
situation in which a troubled mind had to unload itself. Veda Barr had to share 
her fears. 

"What about Carol Hardy?" 

"She came back to see the swami the day after the meeting. I was there." 

"What happened?" 

"She went into the office with him. I was outside in the meeting hall. She'd 
been in there maybe ten minutes, when she screamed." 

"Did he attack her?" 

"Of course not. He wouldn't do a thing like that!" 

"How do you know?" 

"I just do—that's all." 

"But she screamed." 

"It was terrible. A high, thin scream that went right through you. Then she 
ran out of the office and she was like a mad person. She kept screaming and 
she fell on the floor and writhed. It was as though some invisible force was 
tearing her to pieces." 

"What did Sri Ahandi do?" 

"He came to the door and stood there watching her. He had the strangest 
expression on his face. Then William White came—with another man." 

"What do you mean, he came? Was he outside waiting?" 

"I don't know." 

"Did he come in through the door from the stairway?" 


"I guess he must have. I was watching Carol Hardy and—well, he was just 
there." 

"What did he do?’ 

"He and the other man went to Carol and knelt down beside her. He took 
her hands in his and looked into her face and somehow he quieted her. She 
stopped screaming and began to sob." 

"Did Sri Ahandi help him?” 

"No. He just stood in the doorway to the office and watched. William White 
lifted Carol to her feet. She was limp. She could hardly walk. He looked at Sri 
Ahandi and said a very strange thing. He said, 'You know the price you'll pay, 
don't you?’ Sri Ahandi laughed and said, "Why don't you go to the police?’ 
William White was leading Carol Hardy toward the door. "There will be no 
police. You know that,’ he replied, and then they took her away." 

"Where did they take her?" 

"I don't know." 

"Sri Ahandi wasn't worried?" 

"No." 

"But he didn't just stand there. He had to say something." 

"He told me she would be all right, that she would be taken care of. He 
talked to me for a while but I don't remember exactly what he said. I know I 
was convinced that it hadn't been as serious as I'd thought. But every so often 
I remember it and I get frightened all over again." 

Veda's hands were shaking. Dane took them and held them and searched for 
something to say. 

"You'd seen William White before. You knew who he was." 

"He came to my apartment in the Village the day after I first met Sri 
Ahandi. He tried to talk me into having nothing to do with him. He said it 
would be dangerous. I thought he was some crackpot. I told him to leave me 
alone." 

The emotional attack drained Veda's energy. She became very tired and 
Dane left a short time later. As he walked home, he asked himself to what 
extent Veda's story affected his image of Sri Ahandi. It did a certain amount 
of damage, but how much? Enough to turn him away from the sinister swami? 
He decided that would be foolish. There was too little evidence to go on. Why 
should he possibly lose a great opportunity because of a sketchy yarn? He 
would reserve judgment.. . 

Later, sometime in the night, he had a dream. He was climbing a sharp 
incline toward a cave. A white-robed man stood in die mouth of the cave and 
looked down at him. He slipped and began to fall and cried out for help. But 
the man stared down at him coldly and refused to reach out a staying hand. 
Dane fell through space, the man growing smaller and smaller. He awoke in a 
cold sweat... 


Chapter § 


Dane was less confused when he awoke. He opened his eyes and looked 
at the dingy room he lay in and wondered why he'd delayed so long in doing 
something about it. 

He would spend the day looking for an apartment. 

He was dressed and shaved before he allowed the scowling image of Sri 
Ahandi to intrude into his thoughts. It didn't affect his plans, however. The 
money in his pocket was solid and comforting and the enthusiastic interview 
with Sally Bennett bolstered any indecision. 

Even if everything else that had happened turned out to be some kind of 
mad hatter's nightmare, the cordial reception of his novel promised a solid and 
substantial future. 

It was no vague dream. 

He had a leisurely breakfast at a place on Broadway two blocks from home. 
He'd bought a morning paper on the way in and he went over the apartment- 
to-let ads, checking the offerings on the Upper East Side. 

He'd been deliberately keeping Veda Barr out of his mind. He didn't want to 
think of the previous evening. But after noting a few likely addresses from the 
apartment columns, his mind went to Carol Hardy. He'd seen her only once 
but it was difficult to think of her misfortune impersonally. He wished there 
were some way of contacting William White so that he could make inquiries. 

Veda Barr might be able to help him. He paid his check and called her from 
a phone booth on the corner outside. He listened to the ring at the other end, 
wondering what shape she would be in. He knew she was a person of varying 
moods, but he wasn't prepared for the bright, vibrant voice that greeted him. 

"I'm glad you called,” she said. "I phoned you, but you'd left." 

Her recovery seemed so complete that Dane hesitated in bringing up Carol 
Hardy's name. "Was it something important?" 

"You told me you were looking for an apartment." 

"I'd planned to spend the day at it." 

"I've got a place for you. Three rooms—just down the block from mine. 
Tenth floor, nice view, air conditioning, elevator service." 

"That sounds like about four hundred a month." 

"Rent will be no problem. I'm buying the building." 

Dane blinked. "Just like that?" The feeling of weird unreality came back. 
Was this the same girl? 

"I'm getting very good terms," she said, her voice cheerfully casual. "Why 


don't you meet me there?" 

"Give me the address—and ten minutes . . ." 

Veda was waiting when he got out of his cab. She looked stunningly 
sophisticated in a brown suit of shaggy material that matched the glowing 
vitality which radiated from her. As he approached, she looked up at the 
building. "How do you like it?" He got the impression of a child with a bright 
new toy. 

The building left nothing to be desired. It looked fine. It looked like an 
impossible financial operation. 

"To be perfectly honest, I didn't think you had that kind of money," Dane 
said. 

"It's my most ambitious project to date. The terms will be generous." 

Once more he felt that haunting sense of the unreal. It was as though he'd 
gotten involved in some giant hoax; as though he'd become a pawn in a game 
these people were playing. 

"Tell me," he said, "how much money did you have the night you met Sri 
Ahandi at that party in the Village?" 

"I worked in a beauty shop. I made about ninety dollars a week. It took 
that much to live. So I had no money at all." 

"And in six short months you're buying apartment buildings." 

She smiled at him and her eyes softened as she laid a quick hand on his 
arm. "Why don't you try to have a little faith, Dane? Why don't you accept?' 

"That can be a little difficult." 

"This is a part of Sri Ahandi's long-range plan." 

"I'm sure that explains everything." 

"He'll tell you about it when he's ready. It begins with financial stability. In 
plain terms: we need money." 

"There's more to it than just getting rich then?" 

"A lot more. But let's go up and look at your apartment. We'll get the key 
from Mr. Kandell. He's the owner." 

Mr. Kandell turned out to be an elderly man with a great shock of gray hair 
and a love of music. There was a grand piano in his front room, with a violin 
and stacks of music lying on it. A harp stood in one corner. 

He acknowledged Veda's introduction with a gracious-ness that indicated a 
cultural background. He seemed glad to see Veda, and Dane got the 
impression that she amused him; that he regarded her as a bright and amusing 
child. 

"Have you decided to sell me your building yet?" 

There was almost an impudence in the question, but Mr. Kandell laughed. 
"Not today, Liebchen. I need it to five in." 

"Oh, I'll let you stay. You can pay me rent. I'm going to bring a friend of 
mine over this afternoon to look at it." 

"T'll be delighted to meet your friend. Perhaps he likes good music?" 

Dane saw Mr. Kandell as a gentle old man who liked to be around people. 


He had ignored Dane, his whole attention on Veda. 

Now he glanced Dane's way. "She reminds me so much of my daughter. 
Frieda would be about Veda's age now." There was sadness in Mr. Kandell's 
eyes. "She died some years ago." 

"I'm sorry," Dane said. 

The old man shrugged. "Death should not be looked on as sad. It is a part of 
life. My time will come soon." He turned to smile at Veda. "Then you can buy 
my building." 

"Mr. Morrow is looking for an apartment. I told him about your vacancy." 

"I'm so sorry. I rented it yesterday." 

"But you don't mind if we look at it?" 

Kandell's shrug was a genteel, old-world gesture. "If you wish .. ." 

Dane waited until they were in the elevator to ask, "What's the use of this? 
He said the place is rented." 

"I don't think the lease is signed yet. Tomorrow will be too late. The lease 
will be torn up by that time." 

He stared at her. "Are you serious?" 

"About what?" 

"Buying this building. The man said he didn't want to sell it." 

Veda laughed. There was something in her eyes Dane again noticed: the 
arrogance, the reckless contempt that was a part of Sri Ahandi's overpowering 
personality. 

"He'll sell. This afternoon." 

"But you can't put a gun to the man's head!" 

"We don't need a gun. We have the papers all drawn up. They just need his 
signature. We're calling on him at three o'clock!" 

"Who is we?” 

"Sri Ahandi and I. You're to go along, too. We need you as a witness." 

"So nice of you to tell me," Dane said. 

The elevator door opened and Veda took his arm. "Oh, don't be like that. 
This is too nice a day to spoil. Come on. Have a look at your new place." 

The apartment was ideal, just as Dane had expected. Newly decorated, it 
got light from large windows on two sides, and had sparkling hardwood 
floors. Perfect quarters for a bachelor who could afford them. 

"You'll have to buy furniture, of course." 

"Something of a problem—temporarily, at least. That was why I started out 
to find a furnished place." 

"It won't be any problem. Sri Ahandi wants his associates to have the best.” 

"I hope to get time for a little writing," Dane said. "Has he taken that into 
consideration?" 

"Definitely. You'll be doing a lot of writing." 

Dane wondered what that meant. Press releases about the swami's grand 
plan? Apologies for certain of his methods? 

"You seem to have his complete confidence." 


Veda smiled wickedly. "Are you jealous?" 

"Don't be silly!" Dane snapped. 

Mr. Kandell was right. Veda Barr walked around in the body of an adult, 
but she was still a child. 

A dangerous one? 

The question brushed across Dane's mind. It stirred the uneasiness. 

"Let's go to my place for a drink," Veda said. "Then we'll have lunch before 
we meet Sri Ahandi." 


That afternoon Dane remembered something: his interview with a tired 
writer named Jerome Welch in Greenwich Village. He remembered his 
accusation: You saw and you still didn't believe ... 

He remembered when he suddenly saw himself as belonging in that dubious 
category; when he could not believe what he saw. 

It began at the corner of 53rd Street and Park Avenue where he and Veda 
waited and saw Sri Ahandi's bulk rear defiantly up out of a taxi. This in itself 
was mildly unbelievable. Passers-by turned automatically at sight of the 
heroic, red-bearded figure who looked out of place in the drab confines of a 
black business suit. 

There was no greeting. He strode across the sidewalk, scowled, and said, 
"All right, let's get this over with." 

They walked half a block, Sri Ahandi striding along ahead, and Dane 
thought that with a few more followers the swami could have passed for a 
Wagnerian god leading his disciples to Valhalla. 

The gentle Mr. Kandell's welcoming smile was blasted off his face by the 
overwhelming presence that invaded his home. Dane, having had experience 
with Sri Ahandi's frightening power, saw the stunning effect it had on the old 
man. There was no comparison here with the exhilarating effect of Dane's first 
contact. 

The old man's eyes went glassy. Dane's first impression was that Kandell 
saw Ahandi as an enemy from some past phase of his life. But as Kandell 
instinctively clawed backward toward a chair, Dane knew it was not that at 
all. It was to accept the stunning impact of Sri Ahandi's power. 

Sri Ahandi ignored Veda's introduction. His eyes held fixedly on Kandell's 
face. They were cold, but he spoke softly. 

"I understand you wish to sell this building." 

Kandell's throat worked mutely. He waved a hand as though brushing at an 
annoying insect. 

It was over very quickly. Sri Ahandi pulled a chair in front of Kandell and 
sat down facing him, knee to knee. 

"I brought the papers with me. They are quite in order. The price is thirty 
thousand dollars, payable over a twenty-five-year period. You retain your own 
apartment, rent free. This is a generous offer on Miss Barr's part, is it not, Mr. 
Kandell?" 

The stricken man's throat moved. 


"It is a generous gesture, Mr. Kandell." 

"It—is—a generous gesture—" 

"You wish to sell your building on these terms, do you not?" 

Kandell nodded helplessly. 

Sri Ahandi laid the papers on a brief case and put it on Kandell's knees. He 
pressed a pen into Kandell's hand. 

"You sign in three places." 

Dane watched but he did not look at Kandell. He looked at Sri Ahandi. And 
what he saw was more frightening than anything he'd witnessed so far. 

Sri Ahandi was not stealing a piece of property from an old man who was 
helpless before a display of unbelievable personal power. He was exacting a 
vengeance from someone else; someone who had wronged him; many people 
who had wronged him. His triumph extended beyond the room and the 
building and went back through time. 

Sri Ahandi himself was an evil result of an older evil perpetrated long ago; 
on the day they tried to lynch him. 

Kandell dropped the pen and collapsed weakly against the back of the chair. 
Sri Ahandi handed the papers and the brief case to Veda Ban* and arose from 
his own chair. 

"You have to sign as a witness," Veda said. She held the pen toward Dane. 
He hesitated. Sri Ahandi turned and looked at him. 

And even as his instincts and his mind protested, he signed in the three 
necessary places. 

He later recalled the rationalization that allowed him to do this. The papers 
were not legal. They couldn't be. This blatant fraud would fall of its own 
weakness. 

But this thought merely lay against the backdrop of his mind. 
Predominating was the exhilaration intensified. It was as though he'd become 
intoxicated on some magic wine of the gods. 

Sri Ahandi put the documents away. "That completes the transaction. Let's 
not dawdle. I have things to do ..." 


"The only virtue is strength,” Sri Ahandi said. "The only sin is weakness." 

It was now the evening of that day Dane Morrow would always remember. 
Some of it had already blurred, with stark incidents standing out clearly like 
sharply focused faces against a blurred background in a photograph; incidents 
that would always remain stark. 

He would remember only vaguely the hours immediately following the 
incident in KandeU's living room: an interlude at Veda's apartment 
highlighted by a headache that threatened to split his skull. 

Veda suffered no such reaction. "It's natural," she said. "You aren't 
conditioned to the high vibrations the swami is capable of generating." 

Dane tried to grasp this. 'Alice in Wonderland talk," he muttered. 

She gave him something for his head. "You think it's all a kind of 
hypnotism, don't you?" 


"I don't know what it is. I'm not sure as yet that it's anything more than 
coincidence—the things that have happened to me, at least. The rest of it? 
Well, I don't—" 

"You're hard to convince. That's probably why Sri Ahandi is interested in 
you. Those who doubt make the most devoted followers in the end." 

Dane felt there were grounds for protest in that—he was no one's follower 
—but he didn't feel like going into it. 

"I haven't gotten rich," he said. "Fifteen hundred dollars. It's no fortune." 

Veda smiled wisely. "You and I are the same, Dane." 

"What do you mean by that?" 

"We're greedy. We want to grab the world. If the reward is in sight, the 
methods make no difference." 

"If I granted that—which I don't—where is the reward?" 

"You'll get it. And when it comes, you'll call it coincidence." 

Dane rubbed the heel of his hand across his forehead. "You talk in riddles." 
He scowled. "What form will this anticipated windfall of mine take? Will we 
steal some poor widow's bank account?" 

"Would you object if the account were large enough?" 

Veda asked the question casually, lightly, but it's import hit Dane. At that 
moment a stab of pain surged through his head and weakened his anger. He 
had to protest, however. 

"Where did you get the idea I'm dishonest? There's a difference between 
accepting Sri Ahandi's occult influence—if that's what it was—in getting my 
book accepted, and what he did today. He overpowered that old man. He 
shattered all resistance. Occult powers or not, it was still robbery." 

Her smile was mocking. "But you signed the contracts and quitclaims as a 
witness." 

"Because they won't stand up in court." 

"Then you have nothing to worry about." 

"You spoke of Sri Ahandi's long-range plan—" 

"Perhaps he'll tell you more about that tonight." 

"Are we seeing him tonight?" 

"Oh, I thought I told you. There is a meeting at his apartment." 

"What sort of a meeting?" 

"That's a little difficult to explain. I suppose 'conditioning' is the word." 

"You mean brainwashing." 

"This will be more physical. The higher vibrations are potent forces. They 
might be compared to electricity. People gain things in this life in proportion 
to their capacity to accept the forces, both mental and physical, that bring 
these things." 

"I presume, then, that all millionaires are conditioned to take high voltage." 

"We're talking about forces and processes you don't understand. They can 
be directed, through knowledge, upon any objective a wise man chooses. Sri 
Ahandi has speeded up the process. The slow, leisurely Eastern methods take 


too much time. Over there, a lifetime is nothing. In our terms you might call 
what he gives us a quick conditioner-course. That's the Western way." 

The explanation either transcended all wisdom or it was incredibly childish 
and naive—Dane did not know which. 

You dodged my question about millionaires nicely." 

"I didn't dodge it. The wealthy are conditioned in many ways. By heredity, 
by their wealth coming through slower and more natural processes. Have you 
ever seen what can happen to a poor man when he's given a million dollars 
overnight? He can ruin himself completely." 

That was glib sophistic trickery. Nothing else. He had had her in a trap and 
she slipped out. 

"Why don't you take a nap?" she said. "I'll wake you in an hour." 

"There are some things I want to discuss." 

"Later." 

"Now! I want to talk about Carol Hardy." 

She looked at him angrily, like one child ready to accuse another of not 
playing fair. 

"There's nothing to say." 

"I want to find out what happened to her. Do you know how I can get in 
touch with William White?" 

"No. Forget about Carol Hardy." 

"That isn't the way you felt about it last night." 

"I was tired, out of sorts. Besides, it's none of our business. Sri Ahandi 
knows what he's doing." 

"Another thing—who was on the phone that day I visited you? The party 
you told to quit bothering you?" 

Veda's eyes blazed. For a moment Dane thought she was going to throw the 
ash tray she picked up. "I've forgotten!” 

"Was it a desperate little woman who'd had her beauty shop taken away 
from her?" 

"What do you know about her?" 

Dane was glad he hadn't mentioned the chance meeting. That would have 
ehminated this opportunity of breaking through Veda's defenses. He knew he 
wasn't being fair, but he resented her as a symbol of all that bothered him. 

"Maybe she's a friend of mine." 

"Exactly who are you, anyhow?" 

Dane closed his eyes. "I'm a believer in the occult. A signer of brutal 
documents. I'm a struggling writer who doesn't know whether he's a novelist 
or an adopted child of the gods. But above all, I'm a greedy, ruthless—" 

"Stop it!" 

He opened his eyes and looked at her and liked what he saw. She was 
frightened. Her hands were shaking. Some of the color had left her face. Im a 


"I said—stop it!" 


"All right. I'll stop it now. I'll take a nap like a good little follower." 

Dane felt better, but he didn't know quite why .. . 

His headache was gone when Veda awakened him an hour later. She also 
had recovered from whatever reaction his attack had brought on. Her manner 
was cold, however. 

"It's time to go," she said. 

He didn't question it. "I'll throw some cold water on my face ..." 

Dane's next discovery about the red-bearded swami had to do with his 
personal inclinations. He was a man who liked luxury. He lived in a three- 
room suite on upper 5th Avenue where lavishness was the law and the 
byword. The carpeting was ankle deep. No expense had been spared on the 
furniture or the interior decoration. The view—two-sided, south and west— 
was magnificent-two aspects of Manhattan from 36th-floor balconies. 

The place made Veda Barr's enviable quarters look drab by comparison. 

There were a dozen people assembled in the big living room: six men and 
six women. Dane recognized two of the women and three of the men from the 
first meeting in Greenwich Village. The others were new to him. 

As a group, they had two things in common. They were all extremely well 
dressed, but there was something else he had not noticed before. Their faces 
were hard. 

This aspect was extremely subtle and he might have missed it if he hadn't 
been studying them so closely. They were the kind of people whose eyes 
could narrow quickly; people an experienced panhandler would pass up in the 
street. There was no aura of pleasantness in the room. They paid no attention 
to one another. Every eye was fixed on Sri Ahandi, and several impressions 
flashed through Dane's mind: puppets waiting for the puppet-master to start 
manipulating the strings; actors in some weird drama awaiting a nod from the 
director to go into the play. . Worshipers at the feet of an idol. 

Sri Ahandi towered in front of them. This was a far cry from the bare loft in 
the Village, but the red-bearded fanatic hadn't changed. 

Fanatic. 

The world almost slipped past Dane before he caught it and felt inner 
shock. It so perfectly described the swami but Dane rebelled against it. It had 
an ugly connotation and he didn't want to think of Sri Ahandi in those terms. 

He glanced at Veda. They had slipped into two chairs behind the main 
group and Veda's eyes were on Sri Ahandi. They were lost there. At that 
moment, she was lost to Dane, to the world, to herself. 

Then Sri Ahandi spoke. He hurled that flat declaration concerning strength 
and weakness. He stared at his audience and repeated it. 

"The only virtue is strength. The only sin is weakness. This, you must 
understand. Each man's destiny is his own. You are responsible to no one but 
yourself and the source of your power. I am the source of your power. 
Therefore you are responsible only to yourselves and to me." 

Power sang through the room. No doubt about it now. Dane remembered 


his doubts, his reservations, his earlier struggles to resist it. But now they were 
gone, washed away by an even stronger wave of something strange, ecstatic 
and at the same time terrifying. 

It came from the red-bearded man who had again become a giant in Dane's 
eyes. 

"I am your leader. You will revolve around me." 

As he continued to speak, there was a change. Dane was not iiaterested in 
defining it because he was a part of it, but Sri Ahandi's voice had taken on a 
rhythm. His eyes were now giant's eyes holding all others in the room. His 
hands, as he held them up, were potent instruments of benediction. 

"You and I are the same," he said, speaking to each of them individually. 
"We differ only in that I have the power and I give it to you as a gift. I make 
you heirs of the power. There are those who would keep it from you and make 
you slaves, but not I. You must be charged with the power and this I do for 
you. It will give you strength because it is die strength—there is no other. You 
will rise to it. You will become a part of it. It will become a part of you. 

"And we will rule the world." 

"We will rule the world." 

Fourteen voices echoed the words as Sri Ahandi's eyes held them pinned 
like insects to a board. Dane realized his own voice was one of the fourteen, 
but it did not seem other than totally logical. The power was in him and he 
was a different man. Not the cynic. Not the weak doubter who had come to 
this place. 

He believed. 

He knew. 

The power of Sri Ahandi existed—not as a theoretical comfort for the weak 
and beleaguered; no): as a crutch upon which to limp through a miserable, 
frustrated life. 

It came as truth. 

And Sri Ahandi was the messiah who had brought it. 

"We have only begun,” the swami intoned. "This is only the start. Day by 
day we will grow in numbers until we are known the world over. 

"We will rule a world that does not know how to rule itself. We are the 
world's destiny." 

"We are the world's destiny.” 

Expanded fourteen times, the words echoed back like a prayer. 

One of the women moved. She slipped from her chair and dropped to her 
knees. She had become the worshiper of a god in every sense. 

The others sat tense, the ecstasy of the wave of power sweeping through 
them. 

We're hypnotized. 

The thought staggered through Dane's mind and he staggered after it. He 
had to destroy it. The thought was sacrilege. It isolated him from the others 
kneeling at the throne of Sri Allan di. It made him feel confused and alone. 


There was silence now; a great keening silence of which Sri Ahandi was the 
center. He was a sun from which the silence and the power rayed out to the 
lesser bodies that basked in the life he gave them. 

Crazy ... 

Mad... 

Insane... 

Dane was on his feet. It was more than he could stand. He had to escape. 
The room was moving, slipping past him. The door was coming closer. He 
was through the door. The wave of power was lessening. He had to escape... 

He was in the street. He felt his consciousness slipping away... 


Chapter 9 


"Are you feeling better?" 

The question came dimly, touching the edge of Dane's consciousness. He 
opened his eyes. He was lying on a bed in a small room. A man stood beside 
the bed looking down at him. He recognized the man—William White. 

"What happened to me?" 

"You were knocked out." 

"How long has it been?" 

"About eight hours. It is morning now." 

"I was in Sri Ahandi's apartment." 

"You left. You ran downstairs. We found you on the sidewalk." 

"It—none of it makes any sense." 

"Relax. You're safe." 

"Where am I?" 

"At a place we have here in Manhattan." William White's lips curved into a 
quiet, pleasant smile. "You might call it a sanatarium. A rest home." 

"I don't understand." 

"You would hardly be expected to. How do you feel?" 

"Weak." 

"Would you like to go back to sleep?" 

"I don't think so." 

"Are you hungry?" 

"No, but-" 

"Is there something you'd like?" 

"It may sound ridiculous to you, but I'd like a drink." 

"Not at all. What would you prefer?” 

"A straight shot of Scotch." 

William White left the room. While he was gone, Dane looked around. 
There wasn't much to see. He lay on a severely plain iron bed in a small, 
white-walled room. There was a straight-backed chair and a dresser with four 
drawers in it. There was a door other than the one William White used. Dane 
thought it probably led to a bath. 

White returned. He was carrying a glass and a whiskey bottle. He poured 
Dane a shot. 

"Would you like a chaser?" 

"No, thanks." 

Dane emptied the glass and handed it back. 


"T'll leave the bottle if you want any more." 

"No—please. Take it with you. One was enough." 

"Would you like to rest now?" 

"I feel all right. But I'm at a point where I hardly trust myself. Is there 
anything wrong with me?" 

"I don't think so. You'll be a little weak for a while. But you came through it 
all right." 

"I came through what?" 

William White considered before answering. "A 'charging,' I suppose you 
might call it. Sri Ahandi injected energy into your mind and body. It was a 
little like charging a battery. After a little rest you'll be all right." 

William White turned toward the door. 

"Must you go?" 

"No. Would you like me to stay with you?" 

"Td like that very much. I've got a few questions." 

William White sat down. To Dane, he seemed the simplest, most 
uncomplicated of men; the exact opposite of the red-bearded super-man who, 
in some incredible manner, had charged him like a battery. 

"TI give you whatever answers I'm able to." 

"All right. Exactly who are you?" 

"As you already know, my name is William White. I belong to an order of 
men you would have no reason to know anything about." 

"The Enlightened Ones?" 

"That's a rather fanciful name. It originated with a writer who did some 
research in India a long time ago. We don't care for it greatly. We never use 
it.” 

"Was the writers name Welch?" 

"No. But there have been quite a few of them preoccupied with the so- 
called miracle men of the Far East." 

"You evidently don't like the term miracle men either." 

"Not much." 

"What can you tell me about your order?" 

"The term order must also be loosely applied. We are people whose innate 
desires have drawn us together. We aren't special in any sense. We merely 
make more specialized use of the facilities open to all men—and women." 

"How would I know these people? Could I identify them?" 

"I'm afraid not. We are able to identify each other, of course. You might say 
that our basic ambitions and desires are a little different from those of most 
people." 

"And you also have superior knowledge?" 

"Not exactly. We take greater advantage of what it is given every man to 
know at some time in his evolution." 

"Do you believe a person lives more than one life; that we are reborn in 
other bodies?" 


William White laughed. "Oh, let's not get into a complicated philosophical 
discussion. There's nothing to be gained." 

"Are you a native American?" 

"Oh, yes. I was born in Mississippi and I led quite an ordinary life—up to a 
point." 

"Then you became dissatisfied and went out to find something better than 
what you had." 

"A cliche, I'm afraid, but that about expresses it." 

"And you found what you were seeking?" 

"To some extent. I doubt if we ever find all we look for." 

"Suppose you'd found nothing." 

William White shrugged amiably. "Are you sure you wouldn't like to rest 
awhile?" 

Dane ignored White's tactful plea for an end to the questioning. 

"Suppose you'd found nothing." 

"Then that would have been my destiny at the time." 

Dane considered this. There seemed no way he could refute this. 

"I suppose there is no point in asking you how you happened to be waiting 
for me outside Sri Ahandi's building. This was, of course, sheerest 
coincidence. You just happened along." 

"Oh, no. It was not coincidence. I was waiting. Not for you, necessarily. For 
anyone who came down in need of help." 

"I'm damned if I understand it!" Dane cried. "If Sri Ahandi is hurting people 
by misusing the knowledge you gave him, why don't you use practical means 
to stop him?" 

"But we did not give him anything. He was working out his own destiny 
when he came to us. We were merely the instruments through which he 
gained knowledge." 

"But if you'd known how he intended to use it, you would have withheld it 
from him, wouldn't you?" 

"Deciding this would have been an arbitrary decision on our part at that 
time, wouldn't it? All observations on the matter have to be after the fact. I 
think you would call it second guessing. Wouldn't that have been as unjust as 
a law enforcement body executing a man because they are certain he intends 
to commit murder?" 

Dane's frown was more of a pout. "I find your arguments very 
unsatisfactory." 

William White smiled but his amusement was not offensive. "I'm afraid 
much is unsatisfactory in this life. But that is as it should be. The completely 
satisfied person will achieve nothing beyond the point at which satisfaction 
was achieved." 

Dane's vitality was coming back swiftly. He sat up and put his feet on the 
floor. "Damn it all. My problem is quite simple. I want to believe but I can't." 

"That's somewhat of a dilemma," William White said. 


Dane wanted to ram a fist into his teeth. This did not seem a wise thing to 
do, however. 

"Sri Ahandi was so sure I'd come into some money. He claimed to have 
created the situation whereby this came about." 

"I'm sure you're wrong. I doubt if he made any such claim." 

"He implied it.” 

"That could be your interpretation. He might well have sensed yom- coming 
success and taken advantage of it." 

"How could he have possibly known I would get fifteen hundred dollars in 
less than a week?" 

"There's nothing mystic about that. Certain of our universities are 
investigating this sort of phenomena on a scientific basis. It's called 
extrasensory perception." 

"That's different. It has to do with a person being able to call the faces of 
playing cards beyond all mathematical possibility." 

"But that in turn indicates a highly developed sixth sense. Precognition falls 
into the same area. I have certain abilities in that direction myself. For 
instance, I can tell you that your good fortune has not ended. There will be 
more money for you in the very near future; an amount you can't possibly 
conceive of possessing at this moment." 

"Are you serious?" 

William White laughed. "If I wrapped a turban around my head and looked 
into a crystal ball would you be more inclined to believe me?" 

"There is no possibility of a lot of money coming my way." Dane suddenly 
scowled. "Unless you think I'd let Sri Ahandi talk me into robbing someone." 

"That remains to be seen. But what I see in your near future will involve no 
such effort on your part." 

Dane's eyes were accusing now. "You knew about the meeting last night. 
Do you know what happened earlier? Does the name Kandell mean anything 
to you?" 

"Yes," William White said quietly. "I'm aware of the incident you refer to." 

"Why didn't you stop it?" 

"We were unable to persuade Mr. Kandell that there was any harm in Veda 
Bans." 

"You were that close to the situation?" 

"We stay very close to whatever Sri Ahandi does." 

"You completely baffle me!" 

"I'm sorry. We work as we must." 

"I know—you told me. You can't interfere with anyone's destiny.” 

"Not even yours. We can persuade, but we cannot direct." 

"Well, I've been persuaded, you can be sure of that. I've seen Ahandi and 
Veda Barr for the last time." 

"I'm afraid not. You will see them again." 

"Are you saying I'll deliberately allow myself to get involved in his criminal 


activities?" 

"Of course not. But when you go back to him, the process of so doing will 
be perfectly logical to you." 

"Damn you! I wish you'd quit telling me what I'm going to do! I'm of age 
and perfectly capable of controlling my own actions." 

As though destiny openly denied this, Dane felt a sudden wave of 
weakness. He fought it. There was so much more he wanted to know. He 
wanted to ask William White exactly how Sri Ahandi's power worked. The 
key was obviously hypnotism. But it went far beyond what Dane understood 
of this subject. 

But the sudden draining reaction put him back on the bed. An overpowering 
weakness. He closed his eyes and heard William White's quiet, compelling 
voice. 

"There is nothing to be afraid of. Your weakness is entirely natural. A 
simple, physical thing. You need a little more rest. Then you will be 
completely yourself again." 

There was silence. Dane waited. He heard no doors nor the sound of any 
movement and he forced his eyes to open. But too late. There was no one in 
the room. 

That damned walking-through-the-wall bit again! 

But Dane didn't care. His eyes closed. He slept... 


He awoke immeasurably refreshed. He orientated himself and, on the 
theory that William White seemed somehow omnipotent, he assumed the man 
would be aware of his awakening and appear out of the woodwork. 

But no one came. Dane discovered that he was hungry. He got up and 
opened one of the doors and found a simple but adequate bathroom. There 
was a razor in the closet and a tube of well-known and unmystic shaving 
cream. Also, a serviceable shower. 

He came out of the bathroom fifteen minutes later, completely himself 
again, and opened the other door. 

It gave into a narrow, white corridor and a great deal of brooding silence. 
There were four doors on either side of the corridor, including his own. It 
angled away at either end. 

He wondered which way to go. For a moment he was tempted to call out. 
But then his interest and curiosity centered on the other doors. What lay 
behind them? 

Normally, he would have hesitated to snoop, but this was not a normal 
situation. At least, he told himself this as he quietly turned the knob on the 
door opposite his and pushed on it. 

The room was identical to his own, the bed occupied by a man. The man 
was middle-aged and slight. He lay on his back staring at the ceiling but he 
was not unconscious. His eyelids moved and there was consciousness in his 
face. 

But he paid no attention to Dane, not even glancing toward the door. Dane 


watched him for a minute and then closed the door. 

The next room was occupied by a woman. She could not have been over 
thirty. She, too, lay on her back staring upward, and the profile turned toward 
Dane was classically beautiful. Her eyes were closed but she breathed evenly 
and was not in distress. 

Two more similar cases, both men, presented themselves as Dane opened 
two other doors. By that time, he had come to the end of the corridor. It 
turned, he followed it, opened another door and entered an office where a 
white-uniformed nurse sat at a desk. She had gorgeous white hair and a 
composed, unlined face. She was not at all surprised at seeing Dane. 

"Do you feel better, Mr. Morrow?" 

Dane's mood was quite the opposite. Far from being at his best, he replied 
in a growl, "I feel fine. What is this place?" 

"A small hospital." The woman paused. "It is licensed and entirely ethical," 
she added pleasantly. 

Damn these people! They were all masters at answering your questions but 
telling you nothing at all. 

"Where is William White?’ 

Dane had almost asked, Who is William White? but he knew the question 
would have been a waste of words. The nurse would probably have said, 
William White is a gray-eyed, middle-aged, man who does an excellent job in 
the area in which he functions. 

"Mr. White is in the reception room," the nurse said. "If you go through that 
door and turn to your left, you can't miss it." 

"Thank you." He growled the words, and was disgusted with himself at die 
same time for doing so. 

The nurse's directions were accurate and Dane stepped into a room at the 
end of another corridor that was occupied by three people. William White was 
one of them. Seated opposite him, almost lost in an overstuffed chair, was a 
tiny Chinese girl. She looked like a delightful little doll but her manner and 
presence marked her as a self-possessed young lady. 

The other was a young man who spoke with a marked EngKsh accent and 
was probably not as young as he looked. 

William White greeted Dane affably. "You seem to be feeling much better." 

"I've recovered completely." 

William White said, "This is Mr. Dane Morrow," giving no further 
explanation, and the two visitors, if that was what they were, nodded 
pleasantly. Dane wondered who they were, but he was resigned to a personal 
certainty that he would never find out. 

The two people left together a few minutes later. 

When they were alone, William White regarded Dane questioningly. "Do 
you feel able to leave?" 

"Am I permitted to?" 

It was a rather boorish question. Dane was aware of this and felt the same 


personal inadequacy as in the presence of the nurse. But he was even more 
annoyed at William White's refusal to respond in land. 

"Of course," White said. "You could have left any time you chose." 

"Thank you. I took the liberty of glancing into some of the rooms on my 
corridor. Are those patients at liberty to leave also?" 

"Entirely so. Though none of them, at the moment, are in condition to do 
so." 

"I'm making a wild guess now—are they in here as a result of knowing Sri 
Ahandi? Are they his victims?" 

"Yes. They are the unfortunates who were not able to withstand his 
applications of power." 

"And when they collapse, you are always there to catch them as they fall." 

"That's an apt way of putting it." 

"But you make no move to stop him!" 

"We go only as far as we're able." 

"You told me that. But it looks to me as though you're aiding and abetting 
him. If you are willing and able to take care of his casualties, what has he got 
to fear? He stands in no danger of consequences." 

"That, too, is aptly put. But we do not consider it sufficient reason to desert 
his victims." 

"They will all recover?" 

"We believe so." 

"Then what will happen to them?" 

"They will go on living their lives." 

"They will be free to return to Sri Ahandi?" 

"If they wish." 

"I just don't get it! I don't understand your working philosophies." 

"I'm sorry. Perhaps someday you will." 

"You hold yourselves up as examples of higher ideals—" 

"Oh, now—just a moment. I hold up nothing whatever." 

Dane felt like a fool. "I'm sorry. I seem to be getting carried away here. 
Please forgive me." 

"It's quite understandable. You've been through a disquieting experience." 

"There's one more thing I'd like to ask you before I go. Is the name Carol 
Hardy known to you?" 

"Yes. That was the girl you were walking with the night I spoke to you." 

"I understand she collapsed." 

"She is here." 

"Was it—serious?" 

"Quite. Would you like to see her?" 

William White took Dane through another doorway and up a flight of stairs. 
"Our serious cases are here on the second floor,” he said. "Fortunately, she is 
the only one in that category." 

It was the same land of room. A little larger, with a white-uniformed nurse 


seated by the bed. Dane entered and looked down at Carol Hardy. She was 
pale and still. Her eyes were closed. And there was something else. 

She was in a strait jacket. 

"My God!" Dane muttered. 

"We're sure she will be all right." 

"But she didn't deserve it! She wasn't greedy. She wasn't like the rest of us. 
She was interested in honest, decent things." 

"I'm sure she will find them one day." 

"But if she was vulnerable—if her innocence couldn't protect her—no one 
is safe from him." 

"She is a rather exceptional case, but what you said doesn't necessarily 
follow. Life experience is acquired in many ways." 

Dane turned accusingly on William White. "You people can't find evil in 
anything, can you?" 

"Oh, on the contrary. We find evil in much. But perhaps we look at it a little 
differently." 

‘Sri Ahandi said the only virtue is strength. The only sin is weakness." 

William White's smile was quick and brief. "Did he by any chance quote 
Plotinus to you? The Greek mystic? Did he tell you that the gods accept 
neither your sin nor your virtue?" 

"I don't know. Perhaps he did." 

"Both statements are true. It is all a matter of how you interpret and use 
them." 

"I can't take any more of this abstract philosophy. The hell with it. All I see 
in Sri Ahandi is a criminal who should be stopped." 

"Perhaps he will be." 

"I think I'd like to leave now, if you don't mind." 

"Of course." 

On the way downstairs, Dane said, "I'm sorry. I know I'm being ungrateful 
and rude and generally impossible. May I come back sometime when I'm 
more in control of myself?" 

"Of course. Any time. Just ring the bell." 

He led Dane to the front door. 

"Mr. Kandell," Dane said suddenly. "I'm glad he wasn't too badly hurt. You 
don't have him here, do you?" 

"No," William White said quietly. "We were too late. Mr. Kandell died." 

Dane thought himself beyond shock, but the news stunned him. He stared at 
William White. He heard himself talking. 

"He loved music. I remember something he said—that death is a part of 
life." 

"He was a very wise man." 

"Sri Ahandi must be stopped. I'm going to the authorities." When William 
White did not reply, Dane added with hostility, "Do you object to that? Do 
you want him left alone?" 


"Oh, no. You have a perfect right to proceed as you see fit." 

"You make me sick!" Dane snarled, and rushed down the front steps. 

He was instantly sorry for his outburst and turned to look back. But the door 
was closed. The building was a conventional brownstone near the corner of 
University Place on 12th Street. Dane made a mental note of the address. 

Then he strode off down the street, his mind in a turmoil. He walked 
swiftly, all his vitality having returned. In fact, he seemed to have more than 
ever. His legs moved tirelessly as he walked, unseeing, across town. 

When his preoccupation dissipated he looked up and realized where he was. 

On a street in the West Village. In the warehouse section. In front of the 
building where he first met Sri Ahandi. 

His rage boiled up. He opened the door and rushed up the stairs. 

The loft was empty as he entered and strode to the door of the private office. 
He flung it open. 

Sri Ahandi looked up from his desk. 

"I want to talk to youl" Dane snarled. 

"Come in. Sit down." 

Dane did as he was directed. He sat knee to knee in front of the red- 
bearded swami and looked into his eyes ... 


Chapter 10 


"Did you know that Mr. Kandell died?" 

Veda Barr crossed from her liquor cabinet and handed Dane a Scotch. She 
wore green lounging pajamas and looked stunningly sophisticated and 
beautiful. 

"Yes," she replied. "It was too bad." 

Dane looked at her curiously. "Doesn't it bother you?" 

She had forgotten her own drink. She went back and got it and returned to 
sit on the lounge beside Dane. 

"Does it bother you?’ 

"Of course," he said lifelessly. 

"He was an old man." 

"A lot of things bother me." 

"Perhaps I can help." 

"It seems to me there is something I ought to remember." 

"Something important?" 

"It seems so. I went to that meeting with you—at Sri Ahandi's apartment." 

"Yes." 

"What did we do after that?" 

"You left." 

"Did I say where I was going?" 

"No." Veda pouted, half smiling. "I think you probably went to see another 
girl." 

Dane shook his head slowly. "No. At least, I don't think I did. I actually 
don't know where I went." 

Veda sipped her chink. Her eyes told him nothing. 

"Somewhere along the line," Dane said, "I had a weird dream. Not at home, 
though. Mrs. Haney said I wasn't there last night." 

"You must have stopped off somewhere else." 

"This morning she gave me a letter that came for me,” Dane said as he 
absently patted his jacket pocket. "If I had come home last night—Mrs. Haney 
could have been asleep by the time I came in—I would have picked up the 
letter off the hall table. That proves I wasn't there." 

"You must have stopped off someplace else. It's the only explanation." 

"Where could it have been?" 

"In a bar?" 

"Td be sick. I'd have a hangover." 


"What did you dream about?" 

"That Mr. Kandell was dead." 

"But that's not a dream. It's true." 

"I know. But I dreamed that—and other things. I was in some sort of a 
strange place." 

Veda Barr was regarding him with a concentration that was camouflaged by 
casual movements with her glass. Had he been watching, he would have 
known her mind was working sharply and alertly behind the look of 
sympathetic curiosity. 

"What do you remember about it?" 

"Nothing. That's what makes me angry. It's all there, but it's just beyond 
reach of my memory. Did you ever have that happen to you?" 

"Yes." 

"Sri Ahandi was in it, and William White. I also re*’-member some 
foreigners." 

Veda put her drink down and laid a hand on Dane's arm. "Darling, you were 
with me last night. You stayed here." 

He almost spilled his drink as he jerked it away from his mouth. "Why the 
hell didn't you tell me?" 

"I didn't know whether I should or not. We've—we've never made love. I 
get the impression you're a kind of puritan." 

"But I don't remember that either." 

"That's understandable. Sri Ahandi's vibrations were exceptionally strong.” 

"Oh, let's not get into that double-talk!" 

"As you get to know more about it, you'll understand." 

"I suppose so, but it's damned weird. I don't feel right yet." 

"I brought you here. You left this morning. I supposed you went home." 

"I remember coming back here. That's all." 

"Don't worry about it." 

"But I am worried about it. When I drop twenty-four hours out of my life, 
it's time to worry." 

"Let's think about your apartment. You've got to furnish it." 

"I don't want to talk about that." Dane got suddenly to his feet. "I'm going to 
try an experiment." 

"What have you got in mind?" 

"I'm going to take a walk. I want to find out if I can remember where I've 
been after I get back..." 

He stood outside in the street and took a deep breath. There was something 
wrong—something so very damned wrong. He struggled with his memory. 

He walked to 5th Avenue. He looked both ways as though wondering in 
which direction his destiny would direct him. A cab hesitated. Dane raised his 
hand and the cab pulled to the curb. 

They drove south, moving toward lower Manhattan. The driver stopped for 
a light and turned. 


"Somewhere in here?" 

"I think so. Another few blocks." 

Dane watched both sides like a tourist getting full value for his money. 

"About here. I'll get out." 

He paid the fare and left the cab. He watched it pull away until it was a pair 
of red lights far down the now-dark street. Then he crossed the intersection 
and went on south. 

He stopped at the next block and looked around again. He turned left, 
searching back into his dream for the number of a street, the contour of a 
building. 

He walked and stopped. It was a brownstone, quiet, dark, with only the 
faintest of glows in the windows. He mounted the steps. There was a bell. He 
pushed it. 

The woman who came to the door reminded him of Mrs. Haney except that 
she was more hostile and suspicious than weary and defeated. 

"What do you want?" 

"I don't know exactly. I—" 

"Why do you knock on people's doors if you don't know what you want?" 

"I'm looking for a place—a house." 

"Why did you pick this one?" 

"It looks familiar." 

The door began to close. "Wait a minute, please—is this a rest home? A 
hospital?" 

"Are you out of your mind? Does it look like a hospital? Do I look like a 
nurse?" 

Dane stared at the woman curiously. "Why are you so angry?" 

The woman was thrown off balance. The question was strange—so out of 
place under the circumstances. Her hostility faded. She was a little frightened. 

"Go away or I'll call the police." 

I'm sorry. I'm not here to harm you. I'm merely looking for a—" 

"I know, a hospital. But this isn't one. It's a private residence. I live in one 
of the apartments. I've been here for twenty years. I ought to know whether 
it's a hospital or not." 

"Yes, you'd certainly know," Dane said. "I'm sorry I bothered you." 

He turned to leave. The woman did not close the door. She held it open a 
crack, ready to slam it if necessary, and watched Dane walk down the stairs. 

On the walk, he turned and looked back up. "I'm sorry," he said. 

The door slammed. 

Dane walked back to the corner. A dream. All of it. Nothing but a fanciful 
nightmare. He looked for a cab. There were none in sight. His hand went into 
his trousers pocket in search of money and found a few small coins. He 
reached into his jacket pocket for his wallet and his fingers brushed the letter 
Mrs. Haney had given, him. 

He took it out and angled it against the light from the street lamp overhead. 


He hadn't opened it, and he wondered why. Then he remembered how it had been when he left home: 
his mind in kind of a daze; his thoughts aimless. 
He tore the letter open: 


Dear Mr. Morrow: 

I tried to call you a couple of times but I was unable to reach 
you, hence this note. Will you please get in touch with me as soon 
as possible? It's very important. 

I have a friend who has produced a couple of successful 
independent movies and has done quite well. He has been looking 
for a property and I showed him A Distant Drum. He is 
enchanted. 

I'm being disloyal to him, I suppose, by briefing you instead of 
letting him make the initial contact, but I feel more loyalty to 
Drums because I feel I discovered it. 

Anyhow, he definitely wants screen rights and he'll pay forty 
thousand dollars. He's no fly-by-night. 

I'm terribly thrilled. I don't know whether you read your 
contract or not, but there is a movie clause; it gives the publishers 
25%, but I know you won't mind that. . . 


Dane stared at the page, his face showing no reaction at all. The words had 
blurred. He was no longer reading. 

Forty thousand dollars! From nothing to forty grand in scant days—in no 
time at all. It was easy—so very simple. All you had to do was know a man 
like Sri Ahandi and trust him. All you had to do was accept. Forty thousand. 
Four hundred thousand. Four million. It made no difference. The world was 
full of money. The world was full of a number of tilings. I'm sure we should 
all be as happy as kings .. . 

Some old poem he'd heard as a child. But he wasn't a child any more. He 
was a successful novelist who was going to make the bestseller list. 

Without even trying. 

He turned and walked north and came to a street corner phone booth. He 
put a dime in the slot and dialed... 

"Hello, Marcia." 

"Dane.” 

"I was thinking that perhaps we might have a drink or something." 

She paused as though she heard or sensed something unusual in his voice. 

"Of course, but why don't you come here instead?" 

"Is it the same place?" 

"Yes. Do you remember the address?" 

"Of course." 

"TIl be waiting..." 

The address was lower down—on West 10th Street but closer to Fifth 
Avenue, in a block of dignified old residences that had escaped deterioration. 
One of the most desirable streets in the Village. 


Marcia had two and a half rooms on the second floor at the head of a deeply 
carpeted flight of stairs that never squeaked. 

Dane pushed her button. She opened the door and looked at him keenly; as 
though she'd been waiting for that look ever since he'd called. 

"Are you all right, Dane?" 

"I'm fine." 

She stepped aside and he entered and looked around. He pointed. "That 
picture is new." 

"Yes. I bought it at the art show last year." 

"I remember the art show. We went together the year before." 

"Then you should remember the picture. We discovered it together. We 
almost bought it." 

He remembered—the seashore, the waves, the swooping gulls. 

"Dane—what is it?" 

He took her hand and opened it and looked at the palm. "You have deep, 
clear lines." 

"What is it, Dane?" 

He raised his eyes. "When we had dinner the other night—there was 
something wrong—something wrong between us." 

She spoke softly. "Is it still wrong?" 

"I don't think so. I don't think it's wrong any more." 

He could have taken her in his arms and kissed her but he did not. He stood 
there quietly looking at her. "I'm going to be very wealthy, Marcia.” 

She seemed disappointed and a little confused, and he realized it hadn't 
sounded right. 

"I didn't mean it like that. I meant that now I'm associated with a very 
successful man. I think there is going to be a lot of success in my life from 
here out. You have a right to share it." 

She did not enthuse. "You feel you owe it to me?" 

"No—no. I didn't mean it that way." He smiled, but with no meaning in the 
smile. "I'm making a mess of it." 

"I think I understand." 

"I love you, Marcia. I've always loved you. Now I want to make it all up." 

"Tt hurt, Dane—all the time alone." 

He kissed her now. They stood for a long time, close in each other's arms. 
Then she led him to tire sofa and they sat down. 

"You're very tired, aren't you, darling?" 

"No. Not any more." 

"This man you mentioned. Who is he? A publisher?" 

"No. It's a rather odd relationship. It was very strange." 

She ran a gentle hand over his face. "There's something about you, darling. 
I think I sensed it from the first. Strange things will always be happening to 
you." 

"I sold my book to the movies. At least, it's going to be sold. A producer 


wants it." 

"I was terribly wrong about that book, wasn't I?" 

"No. It would have been a better book if I'd listened to you." 

"I think you ought to take a rest, darling. You look so tired." 

"Td like a vaction. Puerto Rico?" 

"It sounds wonderful." 

"Will you go with me?" 

"I have my job. I—" She paused and then Idssed him. "Of course. Any time 
you say.". 

"Your job from now on is being with me .. ." 


Chapter I 1 


"I don't know, Dane. He frightens me. That's all I can say." 

Marcia had been very quiet during the ride up from the Village. Dane, his 
mind busy with his own thoughts —problems of the future, things to be done 
—had paid little attention. He'd seemed unaware of Marcia's presence. 

"Would you like a drink?" 

"No, I don't think so." 

"I'm going to have a Scotch. It's been a hard day." 

They were in Dane's new apartment now and that bothered Marcia, too. 
"You have a beautiful place here,” she said uncertainly. 

"It will do—for a while." 

Marcia watched him make the drink at the rosewood bar that he'd had 
specially installed in his living room. 

"All this must have been frightfully expensive." 

This annoyed him. "You still see me as a bumbling failure, don't you?" 

"No, darling—of course not. All this luxury is just difficult to get used to, 
that's all." 

"Why does Sri Ahandi frighten you?" 

"I don't know. I'm confused. All those helpless little people looking at him 
—adoring him." 

"That's quite natural. He represents strength and power. He doesn't give 
them a lot of stupid sympathy about bearing their burdens with patience.” 

"But he's so cold. He—he hates everything and everyone." 

"You just refuse to understand him, Marcia." 

"TI try. I'll try very hard." 

It had been a large meeting. With no advertisement or announcement of any 
kind, the loft had been filled to overflowing. It had been exactly as Sri Ahandi 
had said when he talked to Dane after that odd lapse he'd had a month earlier. 

"... They will begin flocking in, soon. Success breeds effortless success. 
Power draws power. My plans extend beyond this city—beyond this nation. I 
have the key. I have the power..." 

Emotionally upset at the time, Dane did not remember all that the swami 
had told him. But some of it would never be forgotten. 

"|... There is a point at which a man becomes dedicated. You have reached 
that point and passed it. Before dedication comes, a man must be purged of 
all iveakness. He must break the petty restrictions that bind him to 
consideration of people as individuals. The weak fall behind. This is the law. 


You have tasted the power and it must become your master . .." 

"You've changed, Dane. You were so different so short a time ago. That 
night you came to my apartment and we understood each other again—" 

"We broke up in the first place because I was a failure. I merely went out 
and did what you demanded of me." 

Marcia went to him and stood close, but the rapport she'd suddenly felt 
didn't materialize into anything and she turned away. 

"I didn't realize I was making demands on you." 

"Are you saying you'd like to call it off again, Marcia?" 

"Dane! Don't! Don't destroy this second chance we've given ourselves!" 

"I'm not destroying anything. I'm creating something. Sri Ahandi has 
tremendous plans. He is going to build a new movement and he has made me 
a part of it." 

"But why must he hate everyone?" 

Dane regarded her with disappointment. "It all passed right over your head, 
didn't it? You didn't feel the power. You didn't realize what went on there in 
that miserable loft. He gripped the people and held them through his power 
and it all went right over your head." 

"I'm afraid it did, Dane." 

"That's strange. When we broke up, you wanted so much." 

"You misunderstood. I wanted you! That was all!" 

She was crying now and her tears moved him. He went to her and took her 
in his arms and she clung to him. 

"Oh, Dane ... Dane ..." 

"It's all right. You're tired. We'll talk about it tomorrow." 

He led her to the lounge and sat down with her. Finally her tears stopped. 

"That girl—the one who took such a proprietary interest in you—is she a 
part of Sri Ahandi's great plan, too?" 

"Veda Barr?" Dane laughed. "You aren't jealous of her, are you?" 

‘Should I be?" 

"We work together. Nothing more." 

Marcia turned her troubled eyes into his. "Dane, is everything going to be 
all right between us? Is it going to be:-good?" 

He stroked her hair. "You've changed, too, Marcia ..." 


"... She's changed tremendously,” Dane said. 

It was two hours later. He'd taken Marcia home and had stopped off at Veda 
Barr's apartment for a nightcap, a late visit that had become almost a habit. 
She wore golden sandals, and a blue Greek gown with a gold cord at the 
waist. As she crossed the room to bring Dane his drink, her thighs pressed 
gracefully against the gown. 

Dane was stirred. Any man would have been stirred. 

Dane regarded her thoughtfully and wondered why he was talking about 
Marcia. But, actually, there was no great harm in it. He and Veda were good 
friends. 


"She isn't of your caliber, Dane." 

"That's hardly in your province to comment on, is it?" 

Veda smiled mockingly. "You brought her up, darling. I didn't. It's just that 
I can't visualize her as fitting into your future. I don't think Sri Ahandi does 
either.” 

"Now wait a minute! My private life is my own." 

Veda's composure remained unbroken. "Are you sure tilings can be that 
way?" 

"Td like to know why in the hell they can't." 

A little of Veda's calculated front slipped away. She moved close to Dane 
and put a hand on his shoulder as she looked down at him. 

"What's wrong with me, Dane?" 

"You? For heaven's sake! Nothing, Veda. But we've never talked in those 
terms." 

"Maybe it's time we did." 

"Our relationship has been—well, strictly professional." 

"It certainly has." 

"I appreciate everything you've done for me, of course. But we haven't 
drought or each other in a personal way." 

"You haven't, I'll have to concede that. But how can you be so sure I haven't 
been thinking that way?" 

"Veda, I'd rather not—" 

She slipped into his lap. She put her arms around his neck and found his 
lips. The kiss was long and deliberate and sensual. She drew her face away, 
her eyes narrowed languorously. 

"Can Marcia do that any better?" 

As a woman, Veda left nothing to be desired. Dane pulled her close and 
found her mouth again. But even as the fire of her closeness touched him, 
there was a detachment in his mind. Women, he realized, had never been a 
problem to him. Not that he was abnormal in that sense. He had taken only 
what came his way and had never pursued them. 

He had not even met Veda Barr halfway. But here she was, in his arms. 
Why not take what was offered? 

"I'd be very good to you, Dane," she whispered. 

She was warm and desirable and eager, but the eagerness somehow repelled 
him. Was it that? Or did the formidable figure of Sri Ahandi stand between 
them? 

"I can make you forget about Marcia," Veda whispered huskily. 

"There may be nothing to forget. We don't seem to be able to get it off the 
ground again." 

He hoped that would satisfy Veda and it seemed to. She laughed softly. 
"We're involved with each other whether we like it or not, Dane." 

"A man would be out of his mind not to like it." 

He put as much enthusiasm into his voice as he could muster and then 


gently disengaged himself. He reached for his Scotch glass and said, 'Veda, in 
the beginning, when you first met Sri Ahandi, did you have any trouble 
accepting?" 

"None whatever. Maybe I always wanted the world. Perhaps I knew I'd get 
it someday." 

"There weren't any . . . lost days with you?" 

Her manner changed. "Dane, you shouldn't keep worrying about that 
incident. In fact, it should reassure you." 

"How so?" 

"It should prove that the forces Sri Ahandi makes available to us are real. 
They exist. They aren't a myth or a vague promise. Through the use of them 
we can live in a world most people only dream about." 

"That's what keeps bothering me. That damned dream." 

"Forget it." 

"I didn't believe it was a dream until I proved it to myself." 

Veda looked away and set her glass down carefully. "How did you do that?" 

"I remembered a place: a brownstone down on the East Side, in the Village. 
I remembered where it was and I went there after I talked to you." 

"What did you find?" 

Dane laughed. "A woman who thought I was off my rocker." 

"Then you're convinced it was some sort of hallucination?" 

"Well, practically. There's one more thing I'd like to do. Then I'd be 
completely clear of it." 

"What's that?" 

"Find out exactly what happened to Carol Hardy. She was involved in the 
dream. The memory of it is very confused but she was there—being taken 
care of—in the dream.” 

"I think she went home," Veda said quickly. "She lived in the Middle West 
somewhere. But let's not talk about it. I'm tired now." 

The romantic spell, if it had indeed existed, was broken. Veda began 
restlessly pacing the floor. "Sri Ahandi wants to see us tomorrow afternoon. 
There's something big in the wind." 

"He didn't tell me." 

"You left too soon after the meeting. He didn't have a chance." 

"Where do we see him?" 

"In the Village. At three o'clock." 

"Shall I pick you up?" 

"TIl be waiting ..." 


After Dane left he found he was not ready to go home to bed. The 
sumptuous new apartment he'd so recently acquired did not tempt him. There 
was great satisfaction in knowing that he possessed it. But he hadn't gotten 
used to it, as was evidenced by the fact that after leaving Veda's place, he 
automatically turned his steps toward his old cubbyhole in Mrs. Haney's West 
Side rooming house. Then he caught himself. 


There had been so much unreality about the whole thing; about his life 
since he'd sat in a restaurant that night and first read Sri Ahandi's ad. From 
nothing to twenty thousand dollars, tire advance on the movie sale. 

This, too, was ridiculous; the most important thing that had ever happened 
to him and he hardly gave it mind-room. Sally Bennett followed up her letter 
with a phone call. "Come and meet The Man." 

His name was Pegler—Sam Pegler—and he wore hornrimmed glasses and 
had a studious air. He tried to make Dane realize how fortunate he was, 
having been tapped on the shoulder by Lady Luck. 

Dane hadn't been impressed. The check for twenty thousand should have 
been cause for celebration. It wasn't. He remembered Sally Bennett's look of 
disappointment when he merely folded it and put it in his pocket and left. 

She'd expected at least a small thank you, but Dane stepped out of the 
elevator into the lobby of the building before he realized he hadn't given it to 
her. 

He deposited the check and now almost half of it was gone. Veda Barr did 
most of the spending. He okayed her furniture selections as casually as he 
would have okayed the selection of a quart of milk among a dozen other 
quarts. 

Because something was wrong. 

It had been wrong, as nearly as he could tell, since he'd dropped that 
twenty-four hours out of his life. 

It wasn't a matter of merely wanting to know where they went; not a matter 
of curiosity. It was far deeper. He felt that he hod to know; that the truth about 
the lost day would reveal truth about other things. 

It was as though that particular truth was the string on a package just 
beyond reach of his mind. Stretch a little farther. Get a mental grip on it. Then 
a lot of truth would spill out. 

But he couldnt’ reach it. 

He went home and went to bed and picked Veda up the next afternoon and 
they went to the Village . .. 


"It will be the most important meeting we have had to date," Sri Ahandi 
rumbled. "I have done a great deal of work on it." 

He talked to them in the loft, not in his office; striding back and forth in 
front of the platform, the fire burning high in him. 

Dane had long since made his peace with the power Sri Ahandi radiated. He 
did not understand it but he made the same peace with it that he'd make with 
gravity and the movement of the planets and the mysterious forces that 
awaken a tree in the spring and tell it to grow. 

He did not understand but he accepted. 

"Why will the meeting be so important?" Veda Barr asked. 

"As a result of it, we will take a giant step forward. We are going to acquire 
the controlling interest in a newspaper." 

This should have shocked Dane, but it didn't. He was no longer shocked by 


anything Sri Ahandi said or did. Sri Ahandi was Destiny. 

You do not question the gods. 

"The hall will be full,’ Sri Ahandi said, "but only one person will be of 
prime importance. An extremely wealthy woman who has become interested 
in our movement. She owns controlling interest in the Evening Banner." 

Sri Ahandi turned his eyes on Dane. "This will give you an idea of what 
your future holds," he said. "You will eventually become the Banner's editor." 

Neither Dane nor Veda had any questions. The pattern was obvious. 
Another Kandell operation. 

"We'll call on the lady later?" Veda asked delicately. 

"By invitation." 

Will she survive the robbery? The question came into Dane's mind but he 
did not voice it. Instead, he thought of something else; something he had to 
do. 

"The meeting will be at eight tomorrow night. Of course, both of you will 
attend," Sri Ahandi said later. 

This was by way of dismissal and Dane and Veda left together. Veda was 
quiet and subdued, unusual in her case, but Dane, occupied with his own 
thoughts, didn't notice it until they were in a cab. 

"Are you all right?” he asked. 

"I have a headache." 

"You're very pale." 

Veda managed a weak smile. "Everything is going around." 

"You need some rest. I'll take you home." 

She lay back on the seat and closed her eyes. Til take a nap after I do 
something for this head. It's splitting." 

Uptown, Dane paid off the cab and went upstairs with her. He took her 
inside and stood by as she dropped wearily onto the lounge. 

"Do you want me to stay with you?" 

TMo. I'll be all right." 

"Can I get you anything?" 

"In the medicine chest. A green bottle." 

Dane went into the bathroom and got the bottle and read the label. It was a 
prescription drug; the one she'd given him one night when his own head had 
been splitting. Obviously, Veda had had headaches before. 

"I think you ought to tell the swami about this. He would know what to do." 

"No," Veda said. "He has too much on his mind already." She was 
frightened. "You won't tell him, will you?" 

"What are you afraid of?" 

Veda closed her eyes. "He worships power. He hates weakness. He might 
think I'm not worthy." 

"That's ridiculous." 

"No. What has he always said? The weak are eliminated. Only the strong 
survive. I'll be all right." 


Veda was asleep when Dane left. He was tempted to override her objections 
and call Sri Ahandi, but he did not. Perhaps Veda was right. She had defined 
Ahandi's philosophy clearly. Would he reject anyone who faltered? 

He caught a cab downstairs and went to the public library where he checked 
back newspapers until he found what he wanted. Mr. Kandell's obituary 
notice. Then he went out and caught another cab, rode to a Long Island 
cemetery and found the grave. 

It was late in the afternoon when he arrived there and he sat on a stone 
bench beside the grave and wondered why he'd come. He knew his basic 
reason, a search for reality, but that was too vague—too general. It was 
grotesque, leaving the life and vitality of Manhattan to search for reality in a 
cemetery. 

He remembered Kandell's declaration of faith that first time he and Veda 
went to his apartment. Death should not be looked on as sad. It is a part of 
life. Sri Ahandi would have snorted at such a philosophy. Two men so utterly 
different. Two opposing symbols. The gentle Kandell was love. Sri Ahandi 
was hatred made manifest—a living, walking symbol of hate. 

Did this mean anything? Dane sat in the quiet cemetery and grappled with 
the problem. What were love and hate? Two sides of the same coin. A man 
had a choice, and an intelligent man made his judgments on the basis of the 
rewards gained. 

Sri Ahandi was alive, vital. Potent powers answered to his command. 

Kandell was dead. 

What had Ahandi once said? Mouthings of love and compassion are alibis 
of the weak. The strong do not need them. 

Dane recalled having heard that same philosophy stated more cynically: 
The race is not always to the swift nor the battle to the strong—but that's the 
way to bet it. 

Perhaps the trouble was that everyone looked for truth as an absolute; when, 
like happiness, it is only a comparative. Dane looked at KandelFs grave and 
wondered. 

The cemetery closed at sundown and Dane left. 

It had been a wasted trip. 

He had found nothing of value. 


Chapter 12 


‘Tm so worried, Dane. I know something is wrong and I can't help 
you." 
"Good Lord!" Dane growled. "It's three o'clock in the morning!" 


"I know. I'm sorry. But you didn't call me. I waited. Then I couldn't sleep 


" 


He was instantly sorry for his rudeness. He'd spent the early part of the 
evening debating whether or not to call Veda. He'd decided against it, fearful 
that he would awaken her from sleep she badly needed. He'd gone to bed 
himself, and when the phone rang he'd come instantly awake but in a cold 
sweat. He knew he'd been dreaming because his first instant of consciousness 
had been pure panic. He'd picked up the phone expecting to hear Veda's voice. 

But Marcia was at the other end. 

"Please forgive me, darling,” Dane said. 

"There's nothing to forgive. You were asleep. But can we talk awhile?" 

"Of course." 

"Would you rather I didn't ask you what's wrong? I don't want to pry into 
your affairs." 

"Don't talk that way. You aren't prying. It's just my usual thoughtlessness." 

"But something is wrong." 

"Nothing that will not work itself out. I—to tell the truth, I've reached a 
crisis in my affairs. It's difficult to explain.” 

"You don't have to explain. You just have to assure me that you aren't 
trying to spare me anything—that you'll come to me if I can help." 

"I will, Marcia—honestly I will." 

"Then everything will work out all right." Marcia laughed; an odd little self- 
conscious laugh. "I guess I have a crisis of my own." 

"What is it, darling?" 

"I failed so miserably the first time. I'm trying to change. I'm trying to 
remember all the mistakes I made so that I won't repeat them. You see, Dane, 
I love you. Before, there were so many questions with no answers. Now I 
realize loving you was the answer to all of them." 

The simple answer. Was that it? Love? 

He loved Marcia. He was sure of it. 

But it did not answer his questions. It was not enough. He wanted to explain 
this to her, to reassure her. But he could not launch himself into that. 
Something held him back. 


He could snarl at that something. He could curse it and curse himself for 
being so helpless. But that didn't banish it, whatever it was. 

The feeling of something missing. 

"It's all right, darling. Go back to sleep. Everything will be all right.. ." 

After Marcia disconnected, Dane got out of bed. He was wide-awake and 
knew he would be unable to get back to sleep. He paced the floor, wondering 
about Veda. He should not have let it ride. He should have checked on her. 

He turned to the phone and picked it up and dialed. He stood there listening 
to the bell at the other end, counting the rings—ten ...eleven...twelve... 

She was not going to answer. 

He got dressed and walked the half block to her building. He rang her bell. 
There was no answer. After second and third tries, he studied the directory. 
He selected a name on the top floor and rang the bell. Nothing happened. 

Of course, most people would be in bed at three in the morning, but it was a 
big building. There should have been a party or two where a ring would be 
automatically answered. 

He got results from the button beside the fourth name he selected. But he 
never found out whether it was a party or not. He forgot about it as soon as the 
door-lock buzzed and he entered the inner lobby. 

He took the waiting elevator and tried the button beside Veda's door. Still 
no response. 

He studied the lock, took a celluloid calendar from his wallet and slipped it 
in along the doorjamb. It worked. Veda had not thrown the bolt from the 
inside and tire lug controlled by the knob slipped back easily. 

It was dark inside. He found the light switch beside the door on the inner 
wall and snapped it. Veda was not on the lounge. 

He called out. There was no answer. 

Veda was not in the bedroom, either. But a chair was turned over and the 
mirror on her dressing table was smashed. There were garments strewn on the 
floor and her shoe rack had been knocked over. The varicolored shoes made a 
grotesque broken rainbow on the soft green carpeting. 

Veda was gone. 

Dane's first instinct was to call the police, but he drew his hand back even 
as he reached for the phone. The police were not a part of this. They were an 
alien force in an alien world of reality. They would make motions but they 
would find no answers. 

He dialed Sri Ahandi's number. The phone rang seven times before the 
gruff, now-baleful voice came back to him. 

"This is Dane. Veda has disappeared. I'm in her apartment. She isn't here." 

"Why are you there?" 

The tone of voice was familiarly hostile and cold but there was something 
more: a faraway overtone as though Sri Ahandi spoke from a distant place; as 
though the problem meant nothing to him. 

As though he didn't care. 


"I became worried. I couldn't raise her on the phone." 

"Why have you appointed yourself her keeper?" 

"I haven't—not exactly. But yesterday she—” 

"You interrupted my concentration. I have only the night hours to do my 
important work. I must not be interrupted." 

"But Veda is gone. The apartment is—" 

"She will return." 

Sri Ahandi disconnected. Dane put down the phone, the heavy voice still 
ringing in his ears. Apparently there was no compassion in the world of 
power. 

No concern for the weak in a world dedicated to strength. 

Sri Ahandi did not care. If Veda collapsed, he had others to step into her 
shoes. 

Dane went to the liquor cabinet and downed two straight shots of Scotch. It 
was all so crazy, so utterly mad; an insane shadow world where shadow 
people came and went and had no real being. Where the penalty for weakness 
was a narrow bed in a plain white room. 

The penalty for weakness? 

Rather, the penalty for greed. 

Dane's mind worked. He went to the telephone table and pawed through the 
phone book until he found the number he wanted. He felt tremendously elated 
because he had not expected to find the number at all. 

He dialed it three times before he got it right. Then he listened for a 
thousand years before the voice came back to him. 

"Hello." 

"Is this Carol Hardy?" 

"Yes." 

"I hope you'll remember me. My name is Dane Morrow. I met you only 
once—the night we attended a meeting in the West Village. I walked with you 
to Seventh Avenue." 

"I remember." 

"I have something very important to ask you and I hardly know how to 
begin. It concerns a place down on the East Side, in the Village. I don't 
actually know whether it exists or not, but it's very important that I find out. It 
was a brownstone front. Do you know anything about it?" 

Carol Hardy did not answer. Dane's mind raced as he waited. It sounded 
ridiculous to explain that he might only have dreamed of the place. This 
would require so much explanation. 

"Don't hang up—please." 

"Im still here. Why do you want to know about it?" 

"I saw you there," he said in desperation. "You were sick. You were being 
taken care of." 

He waited for her denial. He fully expected her to call him an idiot and 
hang up. But even though she did not answer, she stayed on the phone. 


"If you can't tell me where the place is, could you get in touch with William 
White and ask him to call me? I'll give you a number." 

"I have no way of getting in touch with him." 

"I have to reach him. A friend is in danger. I've got to help if I can." 

There was a long pause. Then Carol Hardy spoke hesitantly. "If someone is 
in danger, I guess it would be all right to tell you. The place is on Twelfth 
Street between Irving Place and University Place." 

"Thank you ..." 


Or at least Dane hoped he had thanked Carol Hardy as he headed south in a 
cab. 

The cab was traveling down Fifth Avenue as it approached 12th Street, and 
Dane realized the mistake he'd made. He'd stopped too soon. He should not 
have let the woman in the brownstone on 13th Street discourage him. He'd 
missed his goal that night by a single short block. 

When the cab stopped, Dane pushed a five-dollar bill into the driver's hand 
and ran toward the brownstone he now remembered well. 

And something mystic was involved in that short dash: a return to the world 
of reality; a clearing of a cloud from his mind, as though he'd been swimming 
for a long time in muddy water and had now broken the surface. 

He climbed the steps of the brownstone and rang the bell. The door opened. 
William White stood in the doorway. 

There was nothing mystic about William White. He was a pleasant, 
personable, quite ordinary-looking man who seemed to see nothing strange in 
callers at four o'clock in the morning. 

"Mr. Morrow. Is there something I can do for you?" 

"Veda Barr has disappeared. There were signs of violence. I need your 
help." 

"Oh, yes, Miss Barr. She is here. Won't you come in?" 

Dane entered and followed William White in silence. They climbed to the 
second floor and entered a small, white room. Veda was there in a strait jacket 
—she was no longer beautiful. She was hideous. She appeared to have lost 
control of her facial muscles. They sagged. Her eyes stared unseeing into 
space. 

Dane breathed, "My Godl" 

William White did not seem affected one way or another. "It was not 
unexpected,” he said, "although we were surprised at the superhuman strength 
that went with her crackup." 

"What happened to her?" 

"A highly specialized form of total chaos. It's hard to describe to you. You 
might say her emotional wiring is burned out. The correctional treatment is as 
highly specialized as the case itself. She would have little chance of escaping 
death if orthodox therapy were used. That's why we took over immediately." 

"Will she recover?" 

"That all depends upon what you call recovery. She will never be the same. 


But I have every hope that we will be able to release her in due time." 

"How did you know?" Dane asked. "How were you able to reach her—to be 
there when—?" 

William White had turned away. He was talking in low tones to the nurse 
who sat beside the bed. Dane did not understand him. Nor did he know what 
foreign language White used. He was totally unfamiliar with it. 

When William White gave every indication that he did not intend to answer 
Dane's last questions, Dane said, "I called Carol Hardy on a desperate chance 
when I wanted to get in touch with you. At the time I doubted that I had really 
seen her in one of these beds. Her recovery must have been miraculous." 

"She responded quickly and easily. That's the key in these cases—the 
ability to respond. Carol suffered great shock but—oh, how can I put it?" For 
the first time Dane saw annoyance on White's face. It was mild annoyance, 
but in such contrast with the gray-eyed man's usual poise, that Dane was 
fascinated. 

"You might say that Carol had no scar-tissue to be burned away before 
recovery could set in. That's what it really amounts to. There was a wonderful 
innocence in her. No greed, no avarice. No hatreds. When these emotional 
substances burn they leave a terrible debris behind. That's why they are so 
dangerous—the poisons of the mind." 

"You have a way of making a person understand something without really 
understanding it, if you get my meaning." 

"I think I do. We'd better leave now. Can I get you something? A drink?" 

"No, but if it isn't too much trouble I could use a cup of coffee." 

"Certainly," William White said. 


"... Your account of what happened is most interesting but not particularly 
mysterious. What happened is quite obvious." 

"Then I wish you'd explain it to me," Dane said. 

They were in the reception room. An extremely handsome young Negro 
had brought coffee. William White had just refused Dane's automatic offer of 
a cigarette. 

"You were hypnotized," he said. 

"But to forget completely—" 

"Sri Ahandi superimposed another image over reality. But he didn't do too 
good a job. Otherwise you would not have missed the lost period and would 
never have doubted that what you remembered was reality. In fact, I suspect 
that Ahandi was a little doubtful of his work or he would not have bothered 
instructing Veda Barr. He would not have needed her backing." 

"She knew where I had been all the time?" 

"Possibly. It depends upon how much he saw fit to tell her." 

Dane finished his coffee and set down the cup. "It's as though I'd just come 
awake," he said. "It's over and done with so far as I'm concerned." 

"I'm glad. This time you'll stay beyond Ahandi's influence?” 

"No. I must go back." 


"Why?" 

"He's planning what might be another murder. An old lady." 

"There's nothing you can do about it." 

"Maybe not. But I've got to try." 

"What will you do?" 

"I haven't the least idea. I only know that I've got to be there. A meeting in 
the Village tonight. It will be the first step toward destroying the woman. I've 
got to be there." 

"It may mean your own destruction." 

"TI have to risk that." Dane shook his head slowly. "There is so much I 
don't understand. Even the techniques I've been subjected to confuse me. I 
remember going to Sri Ahandi's office that day—of walking into his office— 
but nothing more." 

"You no doubt accused him; perhaps threatened him. He immediately put 
you under hypnosis." 

"Why didn't he destroy me—eliminate me as an enemy?" 

"Because you were valuable to him. You have a depth of personality you 
aren't aware of. Finally convinced and won over, you would be invaluable to 
him in his march toward power." 

"Is that what he wants? Power?" 

"He has a power mania. All else is subjugated to that. He would be 
adjudged insane by orthodox standards. But he controls his psychosis. 
Therefore he is overlooked. He does not some to grips with your authorities." 

"How will it end?" 

"I don't know. You're still bent upon facing up to him?" 

"I must. Perhaps something will come out of it." 

"I hope so." 

"I know I should be afraid of him. But I'm not." 

"Each of us must do what we must." 

That, Dane thought, about summed it up ... 


Chapter 13 


I’m afraid. 

This thought and this alone was in Dane's mind as he climbed the stairs to 
the loft. 

Tm so scared I'm physically sick. 

He wanted to turn and run becaiise he could see nothing ahead but his down 
destruction. But he could not turn and go back down the stairs. Something 
stronger than his fear drove him on. 

He opened the door and entered the loft. 

It was almost filled. The people were quiet, not fraternizing, each of them 
looking straight ahead like children on good behavior in a schoolroom. It was 
the usual mixture. The wealthy and the poor. The successful and the failures. 
All waiting for the master. 

Soon he would come through the door to his office and charge the room 
with power as he advanced toward the lectern. 

Dane found an empty chair in the center, close to the rear. He sat down to 
wait. He waited a thousand years. 

Then the door opened and Sri Ahandi entered. 

Dane did not turn his head to look. He did not have to. He felt the power 
and his mind and body cringed against it. He wanted to get up and run out but 
he blocked his flight with a thought. Somewhere in the loft sat a frail, 
unsuspecting woman who did not know she was on the verge of destruction. 

But what did that matter? He didn't know the woman. He owed her nothing. 
She was old and old people always die in one way or another. Why should he 
himself face destruction to give her a few more years? In his mind he saw the 
pitiful figures on the cots in William White's sanctuary. 

He thought of William White. He was not risking disaster by facing Sri 
Ahandi. He knew better. He had more sense. 

Sri Ahandi reached the lectern. He turned and scowled at his audience. 
Dane turned his eyes away. He was afraid Sri Ahandi would find him in the 
crowd and order him forward when all he wanted to do now was sneak out 
and never return. 

Sri Ahandi was now speaking. His words were accusing, scornful. They 
carried power. Dane tried to close his ears to the words and bis mind to the 
power. 

The door was fifty feet away. He could rise from his seat and walk to it and 
leave. It was the sane, sensible thing to do. 


But he did not do this. Instead, he got up and faced the lectern and called 
out: 

"This man is a fraud! He is dangerous! Pay no attention to anything he 
says!" 

It was as though he were again in the dream, that croaking voice not his. 

"Pay no attention to this man!" 

Sri Ahandi's eyes found him. He tried to avoid them. 

"Pay no—" 

It was as though an invisible trap were closing around him. Desperately he 
tried to hold his eyes away from those of the swami, but it was like a feeble 
swimmer trying to move back from the crest of a falls in a swift river. 

Sri Ahandi's eyes jerked at his like lethal claws and he read the naked 
hatred, the raging madness in the beard-covered face. 

He was sinking—sinking. Sri Ahandi's hypnosis reached out to strangle 
him. He could not breathe. He could not-Then, magically, the bonds broke. 
His mind cleared. He was standing on the solid floor of reality in a shabby loft 
filled with tense people. 

He shook his head groggily and looked around. 

He saw them. The other two.' The ones who had intervened. 

They had risen on either side of the hall and their eyes were on Sri Ahandi 
and the thunderbolts were going the other way. 

The one on the right was a tiny, doll-like Chinese girl, the one on the left, a 
young man who spoke with a marked English accent as he said, "I take issue 
with that last statement you made." 

Stunned, Dane knew the words meant nothing. No more than those of the 
Chinese girl who also spoke, her voice musical and lilting. 

"I take issue also." 

Words that meant nothing because the battle was not being fought with 
words. It was on some strange, higher level—a step beyond the plane where 
battles were fought in the world Dane lived in. 

Yet he had a flash of this other mental world and saw the battle. 

"How dare you?" 

The bellow of outrage came from Sri Ahandi, trapped between two 
converging shafts of the power he had so often turned on the helpless. 

Dane stood terrorized—and fascinated. It was as though the loft had been 
emptied—all the people gone except the Chinese girl, the young Englishman, 
and the red-bearded super-man against whom they had thrown down the 
gauntlet. 

"We have the right to protest." 

Words—foolish, empty words—spoken while the battle of power raged. 
Dane closed his eyes and felt it. He shuddered. Forcing himself to look, he 
saw the two attackers advancing slowly on their quarry. The face of the 
Chinese girl was set, frozen like a beautiful mask, her eyes holding like sword 
points on the swami. 


While from the converging angle, the young Englishman faltered for a 
moment. His eyes dropped before the thundering impact of Sri Ahandi's 
power. 

But then the swami shuddered. He staggered and clutched at the lectern and 
the power of his other tormentor smashed through his guard. 

The Englishman, given this respite, rallied. His eyes lifted. The faintest of 
smiles came to his lips. He took a firm step forward. 

The Chinese girl's voice rang out. 

"You must retract." 

Desperately, madly, Sri Ahandi flailed the invisible battlefield with power. 
But it was too late. Dane sensed the mortal blows he had received. He could 
not guard his mind from the double onslaught of power that compared with 
his own. 

Then as Dane watched, they smashed the giant. 

"Damn you!" He rumbled. "Be damned to you!" 

And he crashed to the floor. 

It was over... 


"But the paper said it was a heart attack," Marcia protested. 

Dane checked himself and nodded. What had he been saying? How had he 
been attempting to explain it to her? 

It didn't really matter. "I couldn't give you a technical explanation, of 
course, but it was a heart attack. He was dead when he hit the floor." 

'The poor man. I didn't particularly like him. I think I was Ml afraid of him. 
But that wasn't his fault. I'm so sorry." 

"It was a great tragedy." 

"What will you do now, Dane?" 

"I'm going away." 

Marcia took it well. In this area she was highly perceptive. The power and 
the subtleties of Sri Ahandi's complex world were lost on her. But in the 
world of human rapport, she was keenly aware. 

"It's no good then?" she asked quietly. 

"I'm sorry, Marcia. I wish I could explain it, but I can't. I just know that I've 
got to go." 

She hid her pain gallantly. 

"It's all right, Dane. I'm a realist. I hope you find whatever it is you're 
looking for." 

"T've got to try." 

"Good-bye, Dane." 

"Good-bye, Marcia." 

She cried for a while after he left. Then she dried her eyes and it wasn't so 
bad... 

"Can I see them? Talk to them? Thank them?" 

William White shook his head. "They left. I'm sorry." 

"Will I ever see them again?" 


"Who can say? Perhaps you will." 

"I still don't understand. Knowing a little of your philosophy, I don't see 
how they could have killed a man." 

"They didn't kill Sri Ahandi. He killed himself. They answered your plea 
for help. We have the right to protect, to defend. They didn't destroy him. 
They saved you from destruction." 

William White smiled. "There is a vast difference." 

"Td still like to thank them." 

"They would want no thanks. What are you going to do now?" 

"I'm going awav. I've come to ask for your help." 

"What can I do?" 

"Tell me where that place is. What mountain do I climb?" 

"I can't help you. There are many mountains. You may climb them all your 
life and find nothing. Each man seeks alone, because what he finds is his 
alone." 

"But the place does exist?" 

"Many have found it. Many have failed." 

"I will find it." 

"Then you need no reassurance from me." 

"Perhaps we'll meet again." 

"Perhaps . .." 


Dane went out of the converted brownstone and looked at the sky. It was 
morning. He seemed charged with a new power; a peace and an exhilaration. 

Never before in his life had he been so uncertain of tomorrow. 

Yet he had never before been so close to happiness. 

He laughed and hurried up the street... 


THE END 
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That was the entire ad, an obvious come-on for 
some con game. But somehow it pulled Dane 
Morrow like a magnet, almost beckoning with 
an invisible finger to come and be fleeced. 
Since Dane didn’t have a nickel to’his wame, 
what could he lose? 


It turned out that the swami guaranteed to 
make you rich—for a fee of $1,000 anda share 
of the wealin you would acquire through his 
astounding powers... 


It was a hoax—except that Dane did immedi- 
ately start making money, and found himself 
enmeshed in a miasmic complex of dangerous 
secrets, evil influences, and a sinister society 
of self-styled super-men known as The En- 
lightened Ones! 
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